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PREFACE. 


THE following remarks htvfc 
afibrded fbme amufi^meAt to 
the author in his leifure hoursi and 
he now ventures to give them to 
the public, fully f«nfible of the ma- 
ny imperfedions of his work, but 
conicious at the fame time 6f the 
good intention with which it was 
compofed. For it has been his aim 
throughout either to remove falfe^ 
or miftaken, or unjuftly fevere ceiv- 
fures, that have been pafied on fo- 
reign writers ; or to fhew the par- 
tiality or prqudice of thofe, by whom 
our own are frequently as unjuftly 
venerated. The critics, perhaps, 

A, from 
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from whofe opinions the author has 
fometimes deviated in the following 
trifling obfervations, will condemn 
his prefumption in fo doing : the 
generality of them are not only to 
be ranked among the genus irritabile, 
but have befides fo good an opinion 
of their own judgment and abilities, 
as to think that their word is law, 
to which the reft of mankind, as of 
an inferior nature, are to fubmit 
with deference and refignation. In 
truth, they feem to have adopted 
a fentiment of Antonio de Solis, * 
(though indeed he ufes it on a dif- 
ferent occafion) who fays, that it is 
dangerous to allow freedom of 
Ipeech to thofe, who are born to 
obey. Yet furely there can be' no 
impropriety in afferting a fight to 
think for onefelf in literary matters, 

at 

* Vide Conquifta dc Mexico, cap. 2. 
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at a time too when an unlimited to* 
leration. is fo ftrenuoufly contended 
for in affairs of much greater mo- 
ment^ and which are of a much 
more abftrufe and infcrutable nature. 

Yet oh unpardonable, temerity! 
the author has prefumed to be. fer 
vere in his Aridlures on Shakcfpear, 
the idol of his countrymen j in , 
whofe praifes fo many produdtions 
have lately appeared, and . written 
too with great ingenuity andplauli* 
bility. . But reafoning. is not nccef- 
farily included in a flow of words, 
nor is conviftion infpired by the mu- 
iic of a well-tum'd period. Aiui the 
author cannot admire what he thinks 
reprehenfible; or join with others in 
condemning, where approbation 
feems to him to be more defervedly ' 
due. 

f By 
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By the fituation of our country 
we are divided from the reft of the 
world, and hence perhaps the rea« 
ion why we are in general content* 
cd with our own writers, and fcem 
to think that perfedion in modern 
iite^tore is confinc^d within the 
narrow limits of Great Britain. For 
the ornament of our perfons, for the 
luxuries of our tables no region is 
too diftant to be explored, no fea 
too boifterous to b« attempted s 
whilft the circumfcribed fpot, which 
we inhabit, is thought to be amply 
provided with all that is requifitc 
for the cultivation of our minds, the 
improvement of our tafte, and the 
amufement of our literary hours. 
Some few of our wits indeed, for 
reafons, which need not be here 
aiiigned, but which truth and im« 
parliality can never approve, have 

treated 
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treated with uncommon acrimony 
#ie writers of other countries, with 
whom at the fame time they fcem 

■ 

to have had but a very {lender ac- 
quaintance. The author wifhes to 
be able to refute their calumnies^ 
and to be himfelf candid and im- 
partial. Happy if he can remove 
the prejudices of many, and (hew 
them diofe objafts in a true lights 
which they have been taught to view 
through the falfe medium of pre- 
poiTeflion : or if (confcious as he is 
of his own inabilities) this is more 
tihan he fhall be able to e£!edl, may 
he by his example excite fome more 
able advocate to plead the caufe of 
truth and ju(lice. 

He has not rendered into Engliflx 
the paflages quoted from foreign 
writers, becaufe he thinks himfelf 

unequal 
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unequal to fuch a tafk. Tra^ila- 
tioos in general convey but a very 
imperfed: idea of the originals ; 
to which they bear much the fame 
reiemblance^ as a dead body does to 
a living one. It is true, it may pof7 
fibly be known by its features ; but 
where is the vivid penetration of the 
eye, the ruddy warmth of complex- 
ion, the fpirit, animation, and 
energy of the whole frame ? It is 
a mafs of inadlive, lifelefs, loath- 
fome clay. 

Poetry, above all other fciences,. 
has been moft generally cultivated ; 
wherever religion and love prevail, 
there fhe may always be found ; no 
country fo inhofpitable but fhe has 
deigned to vifit it ; fhe has cheated 
the tedious length of the burning 
iands of Arabia, and difTipated the 

gloomy 
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gloomy horrors of ice-bound Lap- 
land. Nothing therefore, it is pre- 
fumed, need be faid in behalf of the 
author of the following fheets, for 
having endeavoured to recommend 
her altho* attir d in a foreign drefs. If 
how^ever any one fliall think it worth 
his while to cenfure him, either for 
the motives that induced him to 
take up the pen, or for the manner 
in which he has treated his fubjeft, 
to fuch an one he fhall content him- 
felf with applying the following 
lines of the Abbe Metaftafio ; 

— Se'l moQe 
Leggerezza ; no* 1 euro : 
Se follia ; lo compiango. 
Se ragion ; gli fon grato : c fe in I in fono . 
Impeti di malizia; io gli perdono. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


TH E end of tragedy is to pleafc 
and inftrud: ; the means^ by 
which that eiid is to be obtained^ 
arc terror and pity : theie only arc 
produdlivc of the true pathetic^ thc6 
only can inipire that iympathetic 
diflreis, that delicate melancholy 
which we feel for the rnkfortanes 
of others, more pleaJSng to a fenfi* 
ble mind than the noiiler and more 
tranfient joys of mirth. To laugh 
at the foibles and abfurdities of 
others is x»mmon to all mankind i 
but to feel for the woes of others U 
fhe glorious prerogative of die hu- 
mane. To awaken this tender paf- 
fion^ the tragedian muft place before 

us 
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us the reprefentation of adlions, that 
have, or that might have happened : 
fidtion muft put on the air of truth, 
for tQ feel we muft firft believe, and 
to what we refufe our credit, to that 
likewife fhall we refufe our tears. 
Improbabilities we can never ap- 
prove, impoflibilities muft neceffarily 
-offend. ' It is the duty therefore of 
the tragic poet to adhere ftri<3:ly to 
verefimilitude, not only in : the fub- 
je<9: of the drama, but in the con- 
dud: of it^ His chara<flers muft be 
(uch as exift in nature, or owe their 
fuppofed exiftencc to fuperftition, 
or fear, or credulity. The adtion 
ihould be one, and fuch as may be 
prefumed to iiave happened, if not 
in the time of the reprefentation, at 
leaft in the fpace of twenty ,:fOuf 
hours, that it may have fomc re- 
femblance to truth. 

Fiaa 
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t\St2L voluptatis caufa fint proxima veris 
Neu quodcunquevoletpofcat ftbi fabuiacredi« 

Hor. de Arte PoeL 

The uoity of place is to be ob- 
ferved, for the tragic poet and the 
magician are different ; the latter 
modo meThebis modo ponatAthe- 
nis, to the former that power is 
not given. 

' ... 

Qu'en un lieu, qu'en un jour un feul fait 

accompli ....- 

Tienne jufqu'a la fin Ic theatre rempH, 

Boileau. 


-c. 


But from this opinion a certain 

* critic will be found to diflent, for 
he affirms that the unities are not 
eiTentiallynecefTary. ** Time, fays 
*' he, may be extended. If in the 
" firjft adt preparations for war arc 

^' made 

* Vide Dr. Johnfon's preface to Shakcfpcar.. 
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made againft Mithridates, the 
event of that war may without 
abfurdity be reprefented in the 
cataftrophe; for we know that 
there is neither war nor prepa- 
*^ rations for war. '\ But the quef- 
tion is not about the reality, but 
the feeming poffibility of the adion 
reprefented. Now it is poffible 
that Ibme preparations for war 
might be made in the fpace of three 
hours } but it is not pofliblej that the 
preparations for war, and that the 
event of the war fliould take place 
in fo limited a time. It is poflible 
for me to conceive that a perfbn 
might appear at this inftant with 
an army on his march to Poland ; 
but it is not poflible for me to con- 
ceive that he (hould return vido- 
rious from that country in the fpace 
of an hour and a half. He muft 

have 
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m 

have had a more expeditious con- 
veyance than was fuppofed to be 
known to the magicians of old, for 
neither the dragons of Medea, nor 
the HippogriiFof Aftolfo, could have 
tranfported him thither and back 
again in fo (hort a time. If Han- 
nibal and Auguftus were to be in- 
troduced upon the ftage together, 
it would be contradi6tory to all 
hiftory, and an extenfion bf time 
with a vengeance ; yet it would 
not be fo abfurd, under certain rq- 
ftridlions at leaft, as Fortinbras and 
his vidory in Poland : for they 
might be brought together on the 
ftage, without any mention of the 
events that happened between the 
periods of their feveral exiftence ; 
whereas the duration of the aftion 
in the tragedy of Hamlet fixes with 
precifion the time that elapfes be- 

B tween 
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between the firft appearance of For- 
tinbras^ and his return from a far 
diftant country, 

*^ The objedion, fays the fame 
critic, arifing from the impoffibi- 
litjr of pafling the firft hour at 
^* Alexandria and the next at Rorne^ 
** fuppofes, that when the play 
" opens the fpedator imagines him- 
*^ felf at Alexandria, and believes 
" that his walk to the theatre has 
been a voyage to Egypt,, and that 
he lives in the days of Anthony 
" and Cleopatra. '* But the objec- 
tion is not only to the impoflibility> 
but to the impropriety of changing 
the place ; for the fpeftator does 
not imagine that he is at Alexan- 
dria, he knows he is in a theatre ; 
and whilft he is there, if he know* 
he is not at Alexandria, he mufl know 
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a fortiori that he cannot be at Alex- 
andria and at Rome too; if the 
ftage cannot reprefent Venice, a for- 
tiori, it cannot reprefent Venice and 
Cyprus too i if the ftage is but 
one, the place cannot be more than 
one. The obje<9ion to removing 
the fcene of adlion from one place 
to anothef arifes from the diiguft we 
feel at being prefented with one 
palpable impoffibility upon another. 
Henry Stephens relates, that at Je- 
. rufalem were (hewn fome drops of 
fweat from the arch-angel Michael ; 
we dilbclieve him, and wonder at 
his abfurdity. But when he con- 
tinues his catalogue of reliques, and 
tells us, that there is alfo fhewn a 
ray of the ftar that guided the three 
kings, one of the ,cherubims nails, 
and a finger of the- Holy Ghoft 
quite frefli> each new circumftance 

B 2 ferves, 
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ferves but to encreafe our difguft, 
and heighten our deteftation of fuch 
repeated falfities. To fpeak mathe- 
matically, our decreafe of faith and 
our increafe of difguft, is to the 
thing reprefented or told, as the de- 
creafe of its verefimilitude, and the 
encreafe of improbable circumftances 
attending it. Befides, if the unity of 
place is not to be obferved, who fhall 
determine how often it may be 
changed ? If the fcene reprefents 
Alexandria at one time> and Rome at 
another, why may it not reprefent 
Mexico the next moment, then the 
Cape of Good Hope, Pekin, Lon- 
don, and fo on, fhifting the fituation 
continually : for the critic aiks, 
** where is the abfurdity of allow- 
" ing that fpace to reprefent firft 
*' Athens, and then Sicily, which 
*' was always known to be neither 

'' Sicily, 
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** Sicily, nor Athens, but a modern 
** theatre ? " By a parity of rea- 
foning the abfurd method of writing 
tragedies in rhimed verfe might be 
defended, as thus ; we know that 
men do not commonly {peak in 
blank verfe, but as we admit blank 
verfe in our tragedies, why may wc 
not likewife admit rhime ? So be- 
caufe we would fain perfuade our- 
felves to attempt to leap over a wall 
ten feet high, we are to be driven 
at another that is twenty. In good 
truth the doughty critic feems dif- 
pofed to treat us as lord Peter did 
his brothers, who, becaufe they were 
willing for the fake of domeftic har- 
mony and their own convenience,. 
to allow that a cruft of bread was 
excellent mutton,' endeavoured to 
take advantage of this conceffion, 
rofe in his demands, and affirmed, 

B 3 that 
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that it was likewife a beer-glafs of 
claret. The two brothers, ftag-* 
ger'd at the firft, but quite cOn* 
fouqded at the latter aflertion, de-» 
termined to be filent, and not to 
argue the point with a perfon fo 
unreafonable, and of a difpofition 
fo untraftable. 

The fame critic affirms, *i that 
** it is falfe that any reprefentation 
** is miftakcn for reality,'* Now if 
fcenery and decorations are not cal*^ 
culated to endeavour to make the, 
fpeSator believe he is prefent at the 
place reprefcnted, to what purpofe 
do^ they ferve, and wherefore are 
they ufed ? If it is not the aim of 
the a(Sors to endeavour to pafs up-^ 
on the audience for the perfons 
they reprefent, why are they to be 
drefTcd in charadler? If we fup- 

pofe 
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potc no degree of delufion takes 
place, it is in vain that Mr. 
Garrick, in the part of Lear, af- 
fames the hoary locks, the filvcr 
beard, the wrinkles, and decrepi- 
tude of a man funk in the low vale 
of years ; he might as well perform 
the part in the fantaftic drefs of a 
petit-maitre, or the motley habit 
of a jack-pudding. But fuppofc 
we allow, as we are very ready to 
do, that no dramatic reprefentation 
is, from its beginning to its end, 
miftaken for a reality, it will not 
therefore follow, that a tragic poet 
is not bound to adhpre to verefimili- 
tude. It is certain that a landfcape- 
painting is not miftaken for a land- 
scape of nature, but at the fame time 
the more it refembles reality, the 
more it will pleafe, the more merit 

B 4 will 
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will it have. When we fee a fine 
Claude, we are flricken with ad- 
miration and delight, and our fiiA 
exclamation is, how natural it is ! 
But were we to fee a landfcape, in 
which the Pantheon at Rome, the 
Manfion Houfe at London, the 
ftory pf Apollo and Daphne, and 
the Ifraelites paffing the Red Sea 
were to be reprefented ; if, I fay, we 
v^ere to behold fuch an extravaga^it 
medley on one piece of canvas, altho' 
every part of it were finifhed in the 
moil mafterly manner, the whole 
♦ painting muft nepeflarily appear 
monftrous, and could not fail to 
difpleafe and difguft. A play is an 
imitation of nature, to referable 
nature it muft refemble truth, or 
the probability of truth, otherwife 
art will be too evident, contrary to 

the- 
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the known maxim, ars eft celare 
artem ; or as Taflb beautifully cx-p- 
prefles it, 

E quel che'l caro e'l bella accrefce a Topre 
L'arte che tutto fa nulla fi fcopre. 

Gierufalemme lib. canto i6. 

We are further told, and by tl« 
fame authority, that, " if there 
** be any fallacy, it is not that we 
** fancy the players, but that we 
fancy ourfelves unhappy for a 
moment, but we rather lament 
^^ the poflibility than fuppofe the 
■' prefence of mifery. " Suppofe 
me therefpre at the theatre, with 
a fcene before me of a heath, and a 
reprefentation of all the horrors of 
a midnight ftorm, and Lear deliver- 
ing himfelf in the following man- 
ner. 

Rumble 
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jKomble thy bellj full, fpit firei fpout rain, 
l^ox rain, wind, thunder, fire are my daughters; 
I tax not you, yoaelements, with unkindneis^ 
I never gave you kingdoms. Then let fall 
Your horrible vengeance, here I fland your Have, 
A poor, infirm, weak and defpis'd old man I 

Now, according to the critic, I do 
.not fancy Lear, or the aftor, who per- 
forms the part, unhappy, but I fancy 
myfelf to be fo. If I fancy myfelf 
unhappy, itmuft be for fome caufe; 
if for fome caufe^ it can be no other 
than that which afFedts or is pre- 
tended to affect the aftor : there- 
fore I, who am no king, who am 
neither old nor infirm, who am 
not buffeted by the ftorm, who 
have no daughters to be ungrateful 
to me, and no kingdoms to beftow, 
fuppofe myfelf unhappy, becaufe 
Lear, who is old and infirm, is ex- 

• pofed 
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pofed to the raging elements, and 

does experience the ingratitude of 

his daughters. Can any thing be 

more prepofteroufly abfurd thaa 

fuch a fuppofition ? But, fays the 

fame critic, ** we father lament the 

poflibility than fuppofe the pre-* 

fence of mifery. " Therefore I 

am unhappy, not bccaufe I fancy 

myfelf in reality expofed to the 

violence of the ftorm, or fufFering 

in reality through the cruelty of 

thanklefs daughters, but becaufe I 

may be fo expofed, and becaufe the 

time perhaps fhall happen when 

I may have daughters, who may 

requite my generofity and afFediion 

with Unkindnefs and ingratitude. 

And I lament the poflibility of this 

mifery in the fame manner, ** e^ a 

•* mother weeps over her babe, 

♦* when fhe remembers, that death 

*^ may 
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** may take it from her. " Now 
this allufion, if applied to the cafe 
in queftion, will by no means hold| 
good ; for the mother is here repre- 
fented with her child, ^nd her pa- 
rental fondnefs will naturally lead 
her to fear the lofs of the objedl that 
engrofles all her tender care and 
aiie(5lion % but I, who do not enjoy 
the blefling of children, cannot, till 
I become a father, apprehend that 
death fhould deprive me of them : 
I who am not in pofleffion of a 
particular good, cannot lament the 
poflibility pf lofing \% for I cannot 
lofc what I have not. 

When I hear Mr. Garrick ipeak 
the preceding lines with a fenfibility 
and propriety unknown to others, I 
feel a mixture of pity and indigna- 
tion ; pity for the miferies of the old 

father. 
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father^ indignation at the treatment 
fhewn him by his inhuman daugh- 
ters« I feel, becauie he feems to 
feel i and that I do involuntarily and 
ixiAantaneouily. I feel inflantane- 
oufly, becaufe the indignant figh 
efcapes me long before I can aflimi*- 
late and weigh confequences in my 
mind, and by a chain of complex 
ideas and comparative modes find, 
out, that poflibly in a courfe of 
years I too may experience. 

How jQiarper than a ferpenf s tooth it is 
To have a th^nklefs child. 


I feel involuntarily, becaufe the 
imitation of anguifli and diftrefs is 
fo vivid and exad:, that I think, nay 
I am fure, that for a moment it 
feems real, at leaft to- me it does. 
An objedlof feeming mifery, paint- 
ed 
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cd in all the fafcinating colours o£ 
countenance and gefture, and ex- 
preffing its^ agonizing feelings in 
all the powerful eloquence of words^ 
is before our eyes ; we fee, we hear, 
we pity. The tear ftands tremb- 
ling in the eye, a chill runs through 
the whole frame, and the heart 
beats with convulfive throbs, be- 
fore we can afk ourfelves, whether 
the grief reprefented in fo lively a 
manner, be real, or fidlitious. And 
for the truth of this afTertion I ap- 
peal to all thofe whofe fertfations 
are not blunted by torpid indiife- 
rence or ftoic apathy. 

Rembrant painted the portrait of 
his maid, and expofed it at a win- 
dow, at which (he had ufed fre- 
quently to place herfelf. Her 
neighbours came as ufual, and de-^ 

ceived 
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ceived by the exaffc refemblance 
began to enter into conver&tioa 
with the pidure. Shall we thea 
allow it to be poiTible that a piece 
of painted canvas m^y be miilakeo 
for the very perfbn^ of whom it ta 
but the inanimate and motionleft 
image^ and at the fame time aflat 
that we cannot be deluded by anj 
living reprefentation into a belief^ 
that the diilrefsful countenance 
fupported by words and adions per- 
fe<ftly fuited to the occaiion> is an 
indication of real grief and afflic- 
tion ? But the neighbours went to 
the window in expedation of feeing 
the fervant her&lf^ and not her 
piiXure ; whereas we go to the 
theatre in expediation not of feeing 
the adtion itfelf^ but only the re^ 
presentation of it. I confe& it z 
yet whoever in the midfl: of afcene,. 
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in which Mr. Garrick calls forth 
all his wonderful powers to paint 
diftrefs in himfelf, and excite pity 
in his audience, I fay, whoever at 
iuch a critics^ inftant, can turn afide 
to view any other objeft, or not for- 
get his own fituation, and be wholly 
wrapt up in that of the inimitable 
performer, is to be pitied, not en- 
vied, for his compofure and fang 
froid. In fadt at all theatrical ex- 
hibitions, which deeply intereft and 
affeft, we rather perceive than think. 
When we behold Lear s counte- 
nance, the very picture of diftrefs, 
and hear him fpeak the very lan- 
guage of woe, the mind is rather 
paffive than adti ve ; it perceives; and 
cannot avoid perceiving, as Mr. 
Locke juftly obferves, whilft the 
eyes and ears are open. Now if 
there is perception, fome fcnfation 

muft 
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muft be produced in the mind. In 
theprefentinftance the perception is 
thiat of grief> the fenfation is that 
of pity : for we feel, if we have 
ai)y feniibility, a natural and im« 
mediate impulfe to companionate 
that perfon who feems^to be un« 
happy. 

. It appears therefore that there is 
a certain degree of deluiion, tran* 
fient and momentary though it be ; 
for as foon as we begin to refled, 
our pity fubfides; our judgment 
informs us we have been deceived, 
and we arc happy to find that it 
was but a deception. I do not 
mean to extend this notion fo far, 
as to fuppofe, that there is a delu- 
fion from the beginning to the con- 
clufion of a tragedy ; I do not mean 
to fay, that when Mr. Garrick, in 

C the 


Ae charader of Lear, with calm- 
Vkt!k and compofure declarer his 
reiblution to divide his kingdom^ 
Ind to confer it on Gonerill> Regan » 
aikl Cordelia> that then we really 
believe him to be Lear; for wc 
hear him vwith an equal degree of 
calmnefs and compotftire^ our mind 
remains unagitated^ and is at leifure 
to reaibn and refled. But when he 
ieems racked by the coisitendin^ 
pailions of forrow and reientmentj, 
we are then no longer calm and 
indi^rent^ our paiIions> like his^ 
are aduated^ and it is then that by a 
fympathy congenial to our natiyres^ 
we feel for his unhappy fituation j 
and he ftrikes us as an old and 
wretched father^ more finned a-- 
gainil than finning. If he did not 
appear to us in this light, we fhould 
remain uninterefled^ unaffected fpec- 

tators I 
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iatbrs ; arid in fad are fof a$ toon 
«s we fefled and beconie ccmfcious^ 
that he is Mr. Garrick, and not 
Lear ; that his mifery is fiAitioiis» 
and not real. 

" The delight df tragedy, fays 
•* the fame writer, proceeds from 
^* our confcioofnefs of £Aion j if 
^' we thought murdef s and treafbns 
•* real, they would pleafe no morc,^ 
According to this notion, there can 
be no pleafures arifing from fubjeds 
of real forrow and affliddon : yet 
whoever is in the leaft acquainted 
with the philofophy of the paflions, 
muft be convinced of the contrary^ 
Why are public executions fo much 
frequented ? why does the village 
CEOud run with precipitancy, and 
climb the clift to fee the bark 
daihed to pieces on the rocks be- 

C 2 . low. 
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low, and th^ fellow creatures pe« 
rifhing amidft the infiiriate waves 2 

Nob quia voori quenquam eft jueunda 

Yoluptas, 

Sed quibus ipfe malis cartas quia cemere 

fuave eft. 

Lacretms, lib. 2» 

It is not treafbn itfelf, or the per-> 
petration of murder on the ftage^ 
but their efiefts on the ipedator^ 
that give him pleafare ; by roufing 
the mind from indolence and in- 
difference; by exciting the moll 
comfortable ideas of our own pre- 
fent fecurity, and exemption from 
flich calamities ; and by railing in 
us the flattering notions, that fuch 
enormities cannot fail to meet with 
their due puniihments. This plea- 
fure .is farther increafed by ouf 
* fenfationa 


r 
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ibifatibns of pity and compaflion 
for the unhappy fufFercrs; fenfa* 
tions that owe their rife to huma'^ 
nity, that noble charaderiftic of 
man, which draws the {bcial pow* 
ers to their right ends and purpbfcs, 

and converts our tears to rapture. 

» 

I am well perfuaded that it is no 
cafy taflc to point out die true 
caufe, why pleafure fhouid arifc 
from fubjedts of pain \ it has hi- ^ 
therto been but imperfedly ex- 
plained by any one, and I confefs 
k is not in my power to give fuch 
reafons for it, as' may fatisfy either 
the reader or myfelf. May we not 
however add one more to thofe 
already fiiggefted, and fay, that the 
agreeable fenfations we feel in for- 
row, refult from the intimate alli- 
ance between pleafure and pain ? 
PJeafure, when urged too far, may 

C 3 be 
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be heightened into oain-; whilft 

' • ' . . * • ■ , •> . ■ • 

pain, when moderated, may be ibft- 
ened into pleafure : the line which 
f^parates them is of the moft fub-' 
tile texture, and the tranfition from 
the one to the other by gradations 
fo eaiy and minute as to be fcarcf 
perceptible i like the beautiful tints 
pf a Ti^an, which are fo delicate^ 
ly, fo artiftly blended, as to lofe 
themfelves infenfibly ift each o^ 
ther. But I am unawares ftray* 
ing from my fubje€t j we will there^ 
fore return to the rules of th«. 
drama* . 


N 


Let us fupf)ofe \\no roads leading 
to the fame place. The one run- 
ning nearly in a ftrait liqe, neither 
over mountains that out-top the 
clouds, nor through vaDics, which, 
from their depth, exclude the light 

of 
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of the fun ; but through a country, 
w^here the declivities fall and ipread 
eajGJy^ anil the hills do not rife 
precipitately and abruptly; in which 
cultivation wd wildnefs^ the worki 
of nature and of art, are judicioufly 
and pleafingly blended together^ 
The other road continually winding 
and fhifting, fometimes dragginig 
the weary traveller up craggy fieeps^ 
then hurrying him into the abyfs 
below, or lofing hirn in th* intri-^ 
cate obfcurity of pathlefs woods j 
whili): he is presented on all iides 
with icenes of ru4e, Uficultivate^i? 
and fometimes hideous nature. 
Would he not chufe the former' 
way, although if might ibmctimes 
carry hini aprofs an infipid flat« 
rather than the latter, which would 
moil probably lead him into dangerj^ 
p^oil; certainly puz:?le and perplex 

C 4 him^ 
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him, and for one beautiful view 
of nature, prefent him with many 
favage fcenes of barrennefs and 
horror ? The one is the track of 
the tragic poet, who follows dramar 
tic laws, the other is the track of 
the tragic poet of natv^re. Npr are 
vre to fuppofe that rules are an uiv- 
neceflary prefcription, or that they 
redute nature into method more 
than is convenient or fit. Docs the 
clown; who never received inftruc- 
tions, dance a more graceful mi* 
riuet, than one, who has pra<a:ifed 
under a Gallini or a Veftris ? Are 
the works of a felf-taught painta: 
to be put in competition with thofe 
6f the pupils of a Raphael, a Titian, 
or a Caracci ? 

Learn then- for antient rules a juft eftecm. 
To copy nature is to copy them. 

Pope*« fffiiy Pn Criticifin. 

But 
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But I am aihamed (o argue any 

longer in defence of a doiflriney not 

only fupported by authorities of thcj 

greateft weight and confequence^ 

but which is in itfelf fo coniiftent 

with reafon and good fenfe. Let 

tjicn the pritic triumph in the 

ftrength of his arguments^ if he 

thinks they have any» and pleafe 

himfelf with the notion of having 

gained followers and admirers of 

his fentiments ; but when PhocioQ 

had given his opinion in a caufe thaf 

was under debate^ and found that it 

was applauded by his auditors, he 

turned to a friend, and afked him, 

if he had not faid fome foolifh 

things 
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ON 

S HAKESPE AR. 

IT has hcci^ the prevailing fa^ 
(hion for fome years pail to 
launch out into the moft ex^ 
travagant praiies of our countrymaa 
Shakefpear> and to allot him be- 
yQnd all competition the firft place 
as a t^gic writer. Compared with 
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him, Corneille, Racine^ and Vol- 
taire, are fantaflic compofers, void 
of hiftorical truth, imitation of cha- 
radtcr, or rcprcfentation of manners i 
mere declaimers, without energy or 
fire of adion, and abfurdly introdu- 
cing, upon all occafions, tedious, 
infipid, unintcrefting love-fcenes. 
But, prejudice apart, is he fo tranf^ 
cendently their fuperior, and is he 
the glorious luminary that fhines ? 

— — yelut inter sgne^ 
Luna miAores. 

|Ior. 

^ Shall I venture to proceed further, 
and afk, if he be in genetal cyeq.a 
good tragic writer ? We have fecn, 
in the preceeding pages, what are 
fome of the moft material rules for 
dramatic compofitions, as prefcribc4 
by Ariftotle and other eminent maA 

terg 
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tns in the art of criticiim : rule$ 
conibnant to Jreafon^ and calculated 
to deceive the fpedator into a per- 
iuafion^ that he is intercfted in d 
real event, whilft time, place, and 
adtiojl, confpire to ftrcngthen th« 
deluiion : rules dilated by the wifei^ 
approved by the learned, and adopt- 
ed by^ writers of judgment, genius, 
and tafte of all' nations. But thefe 
were either totally unknown to 
Shakefpear, or wilfully neglefted 
hy him. Inftead of confining the 
a^on to a limited time, he takes in. 
the ipace of days, months, and even 
years ; inftead of adhering to the 
unity of place, by a prepofterous 
xna|ic he tranfports the fpedlator in 
the (hifting of a fceiie, from Italy 
to Britain, from Venice to Cyprus, 
from the cqurt of England to that 

of 
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6f France : and fliall I riot \k pet^ 
inittttd to cScclaimj 

QuodcimqUe oftesydis mUiIiic incredi^us odK 

Hor. de Arte Poet. 

But Shakelpekf cah fay with ti^ 
Inuficiari in Homer, 

I^fc zniem i mt futn ib&im Dcus chim In 

fnentc cantSenas 
Omnigett^ intbviu • 

Odyfi Lib. 22. 


* ■»- 


His gciiiift therefore is iK>t td be 
ieftraincd by the jfhackles of critic 
laws ; his atidaclous fancy, his en- 
ihufiaftic fire, are hot to Aibmit to 
the tame inftitutions of an Ariikitk 
or a Quintilian. So then he is to 
be indulged in tranigrefling the 
bounds of nature, in negledting to 

give 
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give to fidlion the air of truth, and 
iti impofing the moft palpable in« 
congruities and moil flriking im^ 
poffibilities on the audience, becaufe 
he dares 4 Mr. Pope's partiality 
feems to have gotten the better of 
his uiual juftice and candour, when 
he oWerves, that we »re not to apply 
the rules of Ariftotle to Shakelpear > 
** for that, fays he, would be like 
** trying a man by the laws of one 
** country, who z&s under thofe of 
•' anodier- '* Yet frirely there are 
laws cf general fociety as well as of 
particQlar commtitiities, laws ih^li 
bind each individual as a citizen of 
the world ; the infrirtgment of 
which would juftly excite the uni-^ 
verfal indignation and reientment 0/ 
mankind. In mofl counitries, Eng-- 
land exceptedy certain pofitions and 
rules have been holden facred and 

inviolable 
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ihylolablc in the literary as well as 
in the political word : thefe did the 
antient Greek tragedians obferve and 
cultivate^ and to thefe have the xhofk 
eminent amongft the modern Ita- 
lians; and French fcrupuloufly ad- 
hered. But our excentric Englifli 
tragedian has prefumed to quit the 
beaten track, and has boldly ven- 
tured to turn afide into the regions 
of the moft wild, mofl fantaftic ima- 
gination. With an unprecedented, 
with an unpardonable audacity, has 
he overleaped the pale of credibility, 
a boundary too confined for his ro- 
mantic genius. ' Prefcnted by him 
with impoffibilities inftead of the ap- 
pearance of truth, we remain undc- 
luded fpedators. 

I Queis fie extorta voluptas 
£t demtus per vim mends gratiffimu* error.. 

Hor. 

And 


Attd although we may be afleAed 

by particular paflages in any one of 

his plays, yet the whole of the repre- 

ientation cannot be very intereiting 

on account of its extravagance. Let 

us not therefore approve, let us not 

even extenuate thoie faults m Shaken 

(pear, that juftice, that common 

fenie, would lead us to condemn in 

others. But v^th an impartiality 

that becomes every man, who dares 

to think for himfelf, let us allow. 

him great merit as a comic writer, 

greater ftill as a poet^ but little» 

very little, as a tragedian : for, as 

Quiniftilian lays ' of Seneca, Vclles 

eum fuo ingenio dixi^» alieno ju« 

dicio. Digna enim fuit ilia natura, 

'quae meliora vellet, quae quod voluit 

efFecit. Perhaps it will be iaid, that 

Shakefpear wrote, when learnings 

tafte, and manners were pedantic/ 

• - D unrefined, 
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unrefiiied^ and illiberal ; that Dons, 
but fuch motlqr pieces^, as his are^ 
could pleaie the greater part of his 
audience^ theillitenite^ low^liv'dme* 
chanics i that fome of his chara&^s 
wer? neceffitated to fpeak their laor- 
guage 5 and that their burfts of ap^ 
plaufe were to be purchafed even 
at the ^cpence of decracy and com<* 
mon ienfe* When we coniider lus 
iituation and circumfhnces,, that in 
Ueu of the 


— hofpica mufii 
et txMitiiiii curit gravioribus amini* 

SU.^ It^» liU xa*' 


he was expofed to aU the n 
of povertjr and wantj that to 
was conftrained to write, and to a-^ 
dapthimfelf to the humour of (Mhers; 
it muA be acknowledged, diat he 
dcfcrves our pity rather than our 

cenfure* 
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cetHhtc, But yihtn we come to 
coniider him as a tragic wriwfi afid 
to weigh his merit as fuch^ a ftand-» 
ard muft be eftablifhed, by which 
ouf judgments are to be determined : 
where then are we to look for this 
nice ctiteri«m of merits but in thoie 
works^ that have been the delight of 
pail ages^ iLtid are die admiration o( 
theprefetlt. . ' 

Let it not be ddrailced as ft metil^ 
let it not be urged even as ari ex* 
cufe, that Shakefpear followed na- 
ture in the bufy walks of men; that 
he prefented hctp as he found her^ 
naked and unadorned : for there are 
parts of nature that require conceal* 
tsftcnt; there are othert too l^ 
by die thiii traafpareikt vdil^ by die 
iight, the €arelei$ drapery^ irt greatly 

D a heightened 
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heightened. ^nd improved; f or thea 
the roving fancy, 

Ivi fi fpaz1a,'wi conitetnpla il ver» 
Di Unte miraviglie a parte a parte^. 
Pofcia al defio le nana, t le defcme, 
E ncfsiU fne fiamme in Iw pm vive. 

Gi«riis» lib. canto 4« 

The fCene of the grave-diggers ia 
Hamlet is certainly real life, or as 
it is vulgarly termed, highly natural, 
^et how mifplaced, hov^r unworthy 
jthc tragedians 

Ncc fpirat tragicum fatis, aut feliciter audet^ 

Hor. 

' To the credit of the prefent times 
indeed thefe puerilities are now 
omitted ; let us hope they will not 
*be the only ones, nor let us be afraid 
to rcjeft what our anceftors, ia con-« 
formity to the groflfer notions , then 

prevalent. 
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prevalent, beheld with pleafure^ and 
applanie. 


is not long ago that even a 
comedy, which had a poniiderablQ 
ihare of merit, met with an unfa* 
vourable reception, on account of 
a low illiberal dialogue ; though, it 
"Was perfedly adapted to the perfbns 
between whom it paiied« Nor has 
there, I believe, been found more 
than one haughty over-grawn critic, 
who has dared to cenfure the pub** 
lie for lexpreiling their, difapproba*^ 
tion of language, that became k 
fpunging-^houfe indeed, but was 
highly improper for the flage % 
which even die comic mufe, fpor*- 
tive and mirthful though (he be, is 
not permitted to tread,, but with a 
certain eafy politenefs^ a certain 
graceful decorum. 

D 3 It 
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It mufl be acknowledgedji that 
Shakefpear abounds in the true fub-« 
limei but it muft be allowed that he 
•boutids UkewUe in the low aod vuU 
gar. And who is tfaere^ that aftqr 
^>aring on ea^le wings to unknown 
regions and emp]rreal heights, is not 
tnoft ftniibly mortified to be com^ 
fdUA the next moment to^ovel in 
idirt and ordure« In the 6rft cafe (and 
if he mounts with Shakcfpear it 
will freqvmitly happen) he may 
<:hance to he dazzled with the ex- 
iscS&ft glarej, even till his ^^ ey€**balla 
^* crack ; " certain it is, that a per- 
£)n may gaze on the blazing majefty 
of the fun, that glorious author of 
light and vital warmth, when pro^ 
^rly regarded;! until! his fight ihall 
be ohicured, and himfelf vainly en^ 
^eavour to explore his way through 
th(; intricate maze ef darknefs and 

confufion i 
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confuiion; a labyrinth in which our 
author is fometimes bewildered, and 
from which it will require i(n An^ 
adne's chie to refcuehim* What a 
contrail there is between the fublime 
and the bathos ! yet kow cloiely are 
theyunitedinShakeipear! Fired with 
the exalted fentiments of his heroes, 
from whofe mouths virtue herfelf 
ieems to didate to mankind, we 
feel our hearts dilate« the current of 
our blood flow fwiftcr in every vein, 
and our whole ff ame wound up to 
a pitch of dignity unfclt, unknown 
before* Although we could not 
expert that our enthufiafm fhould 
remain in its full energy and force, 
yet of itfclf it would fubfide by de« 
agrees into a benign complacency 
and univerfal philanthropy. How 
cruel is it then to hurry us from 
heroes and philoibphers into a crew 

D 4 of 
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of plebeians, grave-*diggcrs, and hnf^ 
foons y from the bold tropes and 
figures of nervous and manly clo^ 
quence, from the iage Uflbn^ of 
morality, fuch as a Minerva might 
have inlpiredt or a Socrates have 
taught, to the obfcure jcft or low 
quibble, that bafe counterfeit of ^t> 
yrhich, like the monkey when com^ 
pared with man, is rendered more dif«^ 
gufting by an unfightly refembkncrQ^ 

Shakefpear's preternatural beings 
fcem to need little or no juftification; 
they are fuch as were fanftificd by 
tradition and vulgar credulity; ,he 
has fupported them >yith dignity 
and folemnity, has made them great- 
ly inftrumental in the cataftrophe oF 
his pieces, and has in general in- 
troduced them on proper occafions : 
J fayin general only, becaufe in fopie 

inflancqp 
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inftances they are unneceflkry, and 
therefore to be condemned. On 
the, contrary the ghoft in Hamlet is 
neither ufelefs^ nojr introduced im^ 
properly; it comes to reveal un-- 
known^ uncxpiated crimes ; here is 
ihe dignus vindice nodus. But it 
would be fruitlefs to fay any thing 
niore on this pointy as it has been 
already treated in fuch a maflerly 
jnanner by the very ingenious au« 
thor of the remarks on the writings 
;and genius of Shakefpear^ to who& 
merit I am not the Jcfs infeniible^ 
^though on many occafions I may be 
led to differ in opinion. 


The morals of Shakeipear's plajrs 
are in general extremely natural and 
juft ; yet why muft innocence un- 
neceffarily fuifer ? why muft the 
hoary, the venerable Lear, be brought 

with 
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with forrow to the grave ? Why muil 
Cordelia perifh by an untimely fate ? 
the anniable, the dutiful, the inno^ 
ceat Cordelia ! She that hid already 
felt the heart-rending anger of a 
much beloved, but hafty nuflakea 
father ! She that could receive, pro- 
teft, and cherifh a podr, infirnfi^ 
weak^ and defpifed old man, although 
he had Ihowered down curfes on her 
iindeferving head 1 That fuch a nae- 
lancholy cataftrophe was by ih^ 
meahs neceffary, is fufficiendy e- 
vinced by the manner in which 
the fanae play is now performed^ 
Ingratitude now meets with its pro- 
per punifhment, and the audience 
.'row retire, exulting in the mutual 
happinefs of paternal affection, and 
filial piety. Such, if prafticable^ 
ftiould be the winding up of aU 
dramatic reprefentations, that man* 

kind 
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lund vuKf have the moft perfuafive 
allunsmcats to all good adions : for 
altbou^ virtue dcprcffcd may be 
amiable, virtue triumphant mail 
be irrdiftable^ . 

But it may perhaps be objefted 

byiomcj that the death of the wick^ 

(d . cfumot occaiion . pity 1 and if 

inaoceac^ and virtue are not to fall 

beneath the flroke of oppreflion and 

injuilice, where is the pathos, where 

is the tender fympathy ? To this i^ 

may be dnfwered, in the unmerited 

misfortunes, in the agonizing dif- 

trefs bf the innocent ; in.feekig the 

virtuous involuntarily led to the per- ^ 

petratic» of fome horrid crime, .or 

in the dread appr ehenfion of having 

already committed it, px totterii^ 

<>n the very brink of perdition. 

What a critical, what an interefting 

fituation 
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fituatlon is it to the fpeiflator, when 
he beholds Merope, feemingly re- 
duced to the dreadful alternative of 
feeing her fon perifh, or of giving 
herfelf to the murderer of her huiV 
band ? Again, what horror do \ve 
feel, when we fee her with her arm 
uplifted upon the point of killing 
that very fon, whofe death (he 
means to revenge ! It is not my 
defign to condemn thofe tragedies, 
in which innocence falls aviftim to 
treachery or violojcej we fee but 
too caany inftances of it in real life ; 
■confequently it cannot be impro- 
per for the ftage, which ought to 
Teprefent living manners. I would 
be underftood therefore not to re- 
jeft other tragedies, but to give the 
preference to thofe, in which death, 
punilhment, or remorfe, await the 
guilty only. And as at all dramatic 
repre- 
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it^rcfentations I am to fee but an 
imitation of nature^ let the delufioa 
be on the fide of virtue^ that I may 
itill flatter myfelf with the pleafing 
belief, that to be good is to be 
happy. 

From contemplating the works of 
Shakefpear^ let us for a moment 
turn our eyes to thofe of Tintoret* 
What an enthufiaim of genius, what 
abol4ncfs and impetuofity of pencil! 
What an hardinefs of colouring, 
what an intelligence of light 1 Yet 
how neglectful in finifliing, his atr 
titud^s how ungraceful, how extra- 
vagantly contrafted! Where fhalh 
we find in him that beautiful chafle-* 
aefs, tlut. enchanting harmony of 
the whole, fo confpictious in the 
:works of feveral other eminent art- 
ifts I ' With fuch impetfedions who 

will 
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will venture to place him on a lerd 
with his mafter Titian, with Ra-*. 
phael, Guido^ or many odiers of the 
Italian fchools ? The I'efemblahce 
between the painter and the poet is 
ftriking. In our Engliih bard, what 
a glow of fancy, what a rapidity of 
imagination, what a fublimity in 
diftion, what ftrength, what a dif- 
tindtion of chara<fters, what a know- 
ledge of the human heart ! Yet how 
inattentive to propriety and order, 
how deficient in grouping, how 
fond of expbfing dif^fting as well 
as beautiful figures ! Were we to 
fee a flatue, the feveral comp<Mient 
parts of which, when detached and 
confidcred feparately, would -be 
highly juft in themfelves, and pko* 
fing to the eye, 3ret from a want^ 
due correftnefs, fymmetry, and pro- 
portion to each other, the whole 

figure 
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figure {hould be not only awkward 
and diigufting^ Imt even unnatural 
and monftrouSj we fhould not he-* 
fitate to pronounce the fculptor> 

Jnklix operis fumma quia ponere totum 

oefciit. 

Hdrat. de Arte Poet. 

Like fijch a ilatue are the tragedies 
vi our author ; their parts beautiful, 
their whole inconMent^ 

And h then poor Shakefpear t» 
te excliided from the number of 
good tragedians ? He is ; but 1^ 
hkn be bani(hed> like Horner^ from 
the republic of Pkto> with marks 
c^ diftindiion and veneration ; and 
may his forehead^ like the Gr^ian 
bards^ be bound with an honour- 
able wreath of ever-blooming flow- 

crs% 

If 
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If, after what I have faid, janj" 
paflionate admirer of Shakefpear 
fhall think, that I hold cheap the 
idol of bis hearty he is miftaken : 
I too can willingly offer incenfe at 
the fame (hrine ; I too can feel with 
an equal degree of tranfport all his 
unrivaled ftrokes of nature^ all his 
wonderful defcriptivc and creative 
powers ; can love with Romeo^ ^ be 
jealous with Othello, can moralize 
with Hamlet, grow diftraded with 
Lear; but I cannot talk bawdry 
with Mercutio, nor intoxicate my* 
(elf with Caffio ; I cannot play the 
fool with Polonius, nor the puppy 
with Ofwald. In fine, vi^hilft weconr 
fider thee, O divine Shakefpear^ in any 
other light than that of a tragic poeti 

— -— tibi maturos largimur honores. 
Nil oriturum alias, nil ortum tale fatentes. - 

Hor. ep. if li)»., au 

It 
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It has been obfervcd by Dr. 

Johnfon-in his elaborate prdface to 

Shakeipear, that no one has dif« 

covered in his works any imitation 

of the Italians, although the Italian 

poetiy was at thai, time high in 

cfteem. I confefs I never red any 

authors of that nation with a view 

of difcovering, whether Shakefpear 

had imitated them or not : the fol« 

lowing lines however from the 

Orlando Innamorato rifatto da Berni 

ftruck me as bearing a great refem- 

blance to a ipeech in Othello : 

whether it be an imitation or not, I 

fliall not take upon me to lay, but ^ 

prcfcnt the reader with both paf* 

fages, and leave him to determine for 

bimfelf. 

Ghi ruba un como, un cavallo, un an£llp> ^ 
£ ftmil cofe, ha qualche difcrezione. 


1 
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E potrebbe chtamarfi ladroticello i 
Ma quel che ruba la riputazionct 
£ deU' altrui faticbe fi fa beIIo» 
^i puo chiomare affiiffino e Iditont, 
£ di j>iu odio e peiia e degno 
Quanto piu del dover trapafla il fegnOf 

Lib. li. canto. 22* 

Who fteals my piirfeilt^dstrafh, tis femething, 

noAtng ; 
^Twaii mitle» %s his^ and has b6eii fl^e to 

Aoniandft; 

But he that fBdics from mc my good naiii^ 

Robs me of ijiat which not enriches Umi 

And makes me poor indeed^ 

t)thclIo. 

* Alinding to Bninello who had fiolen die 
thnigs mentioned. Berni died accordiog to fooe 
in iS^S^ accoiding to others ip i543» Shske* 
ipear was bora in 1564, 
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Modcfle tamen et circumfpeiElo judicio de 
tantis viris pronuntiandum eft, ne, quod 
plerifque accidit^ damnent quae non intel- 
ligunt. Ac fi necefle eft in alteram errare 
partem, omnia eorum legentibus placere, 
quam multa difplicere, maluerim* 

Quin£lil. Inftitut. Lib« lo. 
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O N 

CORNEILLE. 

CORNEILLE was the firft 
in France, as Shakeipcar was 
in England, who brought die tragic 
muie into any degree of honour and 
repute. Mairet, Rotrou, Durier, 
Bcuderi, and fome others, had indeed 
written for the flage, but in a ftyle 
and manner that favoured much 
too fbrongly of the Gothic barbarifiii 
x>f the times. Surrounded as Cor- 
neille was by bad models of dramatic 
compofitions, whofe authors werp 
applauded and careiTed by Cardinal 
Richelieu, he fcorned to ieek the 
fanie proteftion by the fame means ; 
but ftrove to - gain the reputation 
of an author, rather than of ^ 
couft-favourite. 

K 3 Th« 
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The warm and zealous partifans 
of Shakefpear are ever forward to 
defend kis grotefque and misftiapen 
tragedies by pleading the tafte of 
the tinies, with Which, aS writing 
/or the atflufement of the public, 
he was obliged to comply 5 and 
^hofts, witches, grave-diggers, and 
buiibons are to appear in company 
widi kings and heroes; nor are we 
to cenfiire him fbr prefeinjing «jls 
With fufch cxtrav^aht ipiedlies, be^ 
ca&fe -they hit the Ifevfel, and gained 
tlie apptaufe of an uninformed b^. 
barous alidiente. Upon the fame 
grounds much may, be /aid in 
'defence of Cdfncille, and it would 
bfe abfutd in us to deny that favour 
to him, which we are fo forward to 
fhew our countryman. The manner? 
of the age in which Corneille lived 
were ftrongly tainted with the ipirit 

of 
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^ <:hivalry a^d romance ^ and al« 
thoijLgh tilts^ tournamentSi and cru- 
sades were happily aboliihed^ yet 
the £uiy of duelling preyailed» and 
^^ ^rit of gallan^ and love re« 
il^tmned in full force. An(iadi$ de 
Gauly Palmerin of Englsmd^ Pao 
Beliani$^ and a wl^c^e trihc <^ 
French romances were io the 
bands of every one j and infe(5le4 
not only the poets, but eveya thf 
profe* writers pf the age : for Balzac 
and Voiture are little mqre thaa 
knight-^errant^ in letter-writing* 
}£ Shake%^egr aboui\d3 in fcenes Of 
inurci^r ipd bIoodihed> Corncilli 
^©ils ' 4S Iftfgdy in love-intrigues. 
Jf Shakefpear's chief pcrfonagcs havt 
£)ii]^times their impertinent buf« 
f^om., CorneiUe's heroes have thdir 
in^pid qon^4ants« If the dialogue 
Df die;pqeis ionietimes Iqw, vplgar, 

£ 4 and 
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and indecent^ that of the other U as 
often tedious^ romantic, and extras 
trayagant. If any excufe can be 
urged in extenuation of fuch faults 
and indecorums, the fame ought to 
fcrve for both ; for they were both 
under the famp nefceffity of adapting 
themfelves to the humour and ca- 
price of the times, in which they 
lived. 'With an unparalleled en- 
thufiafm of fancy, i Shake^dar trandf^ 
ports u^ into the airy region^ of thd 
iublime, to which Corneille po^r 
haps does not Co often rife ; fome- 
times, indeed, with our Englifh 
bard be is hurried into die turgid 
and bombaft, ibmetimes with him 
fae wanders in the pathlefs obfcure : 
ieldom however does he fwervc fiom 
the laws of propriety and decorum^ 
.ieldom, when compared with Shake* 
ipear, does he deviate • from dio& 

rulc5| 
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fuies, the ob&ivance of which 

feems efientially necd&ry ; as in all 

dramatic compoiitions regard ought 

to be had to the appearance of 

truth. For this rea(bn it is that, 

hbwever his inferior in other re- 

%e<fts; he has a right of precedence 

above- his En^ffli rival, when con-' 

fidered as a tragic writer. He had 

l>efides a difficulty to ftrugglc with, 

happily uhknowri in this country, 

I mean the neceffity of compofing 

in rhime; a rude mohkifli invention^ 

ivhich the French have rendered 

ifiaore abfurd, as well as more ar* 

duous, by a prepofterous diftin<£lioil 

c^fex. Although I Would by no 

m^eans allow merit in . an author 

merely for having obferved fo rigid 

a law y yet we ought to make ibme 

allowance in his favour, whofe limbs 

are, as ir vrere, confined in fetters, 

and 
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and denied their free exertion and 
full force. The facility of writpg 
\hxik verie is far from hein^ ib 
greats as Voltaire aflert^ it to be j y/et 
as #^ approaches . nearer to cotMBf^ 
diicourfe^ it requires much kfs la^^ 
Ibour and effort on the part of the 
writer^ than the cpmpofition x^ 
rhime. 

As regularity in the condudt of 
the drama^ and an adherence to the 
unities are iri the of^inion of ^ 
author neceiSuy to form the perfeiQ: 
tragedian ; it is not his intention to 
m^ke any remarks on thoie plays of 
^Gorneille, in wJiich he has ne-- 
glefted to obferve them / for which 
reafon he fha]l pafs .unnoticed fbme 
cf his moil celebrated pieces* 


The tragedy of Cinna. has aiFordr 

cd 
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ed amplfe Ccofpt for ccnfutt, and thtf 
critic * hiis begun by ridiculing the 
tedious folilcfqujf with which Emilii 
opens t5ie firft fcene; but has for- 
jgjbtteh to obferve, that the faid 
ipeech is by ho means approved by 
riie French Ithemfelves, and is ge^ 

9- 

nerally oriiiftedinlhe reprefentation^. 
It is a remark of the fame critic, ^f 
that Nothing 'fb mucTi deforms the 
feminine charadter, as ferocity oJF 
JSntitrieht ; and tJiat, as we liavc 
jio k'how^cgc of Toranius, the father 
of Emilia, who was profcribed by 
'Augiiftus, we are no more cbn^ 
cieraed about any cruelty committeijl 
iipon him, that upon any other man^ 
iand confeqticntly not prepared to 
enter into the outrageous refcnt* 
ment of Emilia* Ferocity of tem- 
per 

* Vide remarks on the writings and genius of 
Shakefpear, p* 207, 2d edit. :(Ibid. p. 2io. 
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per is fo repugnant to the nature of 
the fex in general, that we loo^ 
upon fuch difpofitions with horrors 
yp% fijrely if any motive can be fup-? 
pofed to banifli fbftnefs and tender-r. 
nefs from the female breaft, revenge^ 
for' injuries received, can alone ac- 
compliCh fuch a phapge. Now 
Emilia is precifely in fuch a fitu^ 
ation : flie had loft a beloved father 
by the profcrlption pf Auguftus iij 
Ibis triumvirate, ftie was defirous of 
ircvenging his death upon his mur-f 
Jerer, who indeed, according tp 
Comeille, had a4opted hgr as his 
jdaughter^^ and ihewn her diftin? 
guiihed marks of his aiFeftion : yet 
fuch condud: on his part could not 
^ace the injuries he had offered hey* 

» « ■ 

Toutc ccttc favcur nc me rend pas mon pcrc j 
Et dc quclquc fa^on que Ton me confiderc, 

Abopd^ntc 
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Abondante en ricbeile, ou puiilante en credit 
Je dcmeure toujours la fille d'un prdcrit. 

It is. in vaiii that Auguihis reminds 
her, 

Songe av€C qud amour j'^evai ta jeuaeflre ^ 

whilft (tuf can fay of her father, 

• 

II eleva la votre avec meme tendrefle, 
' II fut votre tuteur et vous fon aflalEn ; 
£t vous m'avez au crime enfeigne le chemin : 
Le mien d'avec le votre en ce poiiit feul difere^ 
* Que votre ambition s'eft tmmol6 mon pere, 
^£t ^u'un jufte courrouxdont je me (ens br ultTi^ 
' A fon fang innocent voulok vous Immoler. 

Revenge is fuppofed to be the 
ftrongeft pailioii that can agitate .th& 
hunoian tnind ; it can plant daggers 
in the hand of gentlenefs itfelf^ and 
urge tc> deeds of bloodihed and hor- 
ror. 
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tor, difpofitions ^* fuU p'ikfi fMih 
'^ of human kindaeis. " Let the 
critic, who is fo forward to objcft 
io4he behaviour of £miiia, cdnfider 
the more favage, nay the monilfous 
character of lady Macbeth ; and fee 
tf the latter can be excidpated for 
not only inftigating to murder, 
tut even imbruing her hands in the 
blood of the murdered. Ambition, 
or at leaft the defire of grafping 
frowns and empires, is a paffioja 
inherent in few fepaale bre^ifls, a 
feniibility of mjuries is copasaoii 
f^Q aJL If Emilia mvSt appear ch 
dious to the ipedator, in what light 
will he look upon lady Macbeth, 
<when he hears her iay^ that her 
;hufban4 ^^ would be great is not 
^ without ambition, •'\yet adds, 

— r- Hie tbee hither, 

Tliat i may pour my: fpirits in thine ear. 

And 


r 
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An3 <jiaftiie wi(b the yalour of tny tangue 
All diat impedea tkee from the golden roup4f 
Which £itcr and aetaphyfic aid dotb feea 
Xo have thee crowned withaU 

Purther, when wi^ a brutaKty, the 
vcvy idea of which is ibockxng tp 

human nature, (he affirms, 

/ « 

•^ I have given &ck:, and knotpr 
How tender 'tis to love the bahe^hat milks me. 
X woiddy while it wa$ fmiling in my face, 
HavepluckM my nipple from its bonelefs'gums 
And daflit his brains out, liadl bik fofworA 
As you have done to this. * 

"Not content with the bare notion 
of murder, £he refines .iy>on it, and 
exaggerates the circumftanees of 
horror, by reprefcnting helplcfs in-^ 
-noccncc;, withall its irrefiftlefsrfrnSe^ 
|»leadijDg in vain for mercy . and 
compafiicm** Whoever c;an apprwe 

a 
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a tragedy^ in which fuch a mbnftef, 
for flie is not worthy the name erf* 
a woman, bears a principal part, 
has no reafon to objedf to the fero- 
city of Emilia, . who is aduated by 
fentiments far lefs cruel, and fuch 
'as nature is but too apt to infpire. 

Cinna' has more of the heroic 
lover in romance than of the Roman 
' patriot. The charaAer of Auguftus 
is maintained with dignity and 
propriety, except in the following 
^eech to Livia, ^ 

Vous m'avez bien prpmJs des conicits d'lme 
femitie, 

Vous me tenez parole, et c'eii font la, ma- 
dame : 

which contains not only an in-^ 
- fulting reproof, but is contradiftory 
-to hiilory ; for Seneca tells us, 

that 
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that Aug^ujhis gavifus fib! quod ad* 
Vobatum invenerat^ uxori quidem 
giatias egit. Upon the whole^ the 
tragedy of Cinna^ exceptionable at 
it may be^ muft be allowed to be 
lefs diigoilihg t6 a liberal mind, 
dian the vulgar dialogue of car- 
penters and coblers in the Julius 
Ca^ of Shakefpcar, or the chopt 
hands, greaiy night-caps, and ftinking 
breaths, fo minutely defcribed by 
Cafca ; indecorums for which the 
many brilliant and fublime pafiages 
ill the fanie play by no means fuf? 
ficiently atone. 

It is a remark of the fame critic,* 
that nothing £0 deeply ftains the 
human chara<fter as ingratitude, and 
that Emilia muft therefore appear 
odious to the fpeAator. If fb, I - 

F am 

♦ Ibid, p. aao* 
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am afraid it will be found ihs^ 
Brutus muft appear in the fameliglxt^ 
for Anthony in his fpeech to the 
plebeians thus mentions him s 


Tbo' thk the well-bdoved Bnitua ftabb'd^ 
For Brutu$ as you know was CaefaPs angeL 
Judge, okyott gods! ho wdearlyCsTar lov'dhim I 

Shakefpear in this point was uii«^ 
doubtedly in an errorj, for it was not 
Marcus Brutus^ but Decimus Bru^ 
tus that was Csfar's favouritej, aft 
may be feen in Cicero's Phillip, i o ; 
however we muft take the charac^ 
ter as the poet gives it us^ and then 
I will venture to pronounce^ tibat if 
Emilia is odious to the ipcftator» 
Brutus niufl; appeai: equally fo^ and 
for the ianae reafons ; unk& it (le 
|)roved, and it will be no eaiy mat- 
ter fo to do^ that the defire of reftor* 
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Ihg liberty to ones country iS niorc 
natural to mah^ than die defire of 
revenging tne death of a beloved 
Father is to the female hearts 

The principal fatllt ih the Hotace, 
ieems to bb the doubl? adtion ; the 
piefce ought to conclude with the 
tiftbry over the Curiatii; in/lead of 
which> & new fubjeft is ftarted iil 
fhe death of Caniilla. Bejides^ the 
fifth aft, which ought to be the 
mofli aniitiated and interefHng, is 
the ledl Co of any^ as it confifts of 
fludied fpeeches, and tedious de- 
clamations, illfuittdto the fituations 
of the perfons reprefented. The 
qtfil mourAt of the old Horatius 
is too well known to need any fur- 
^ther Coiftmendations ; pity it is that 
the force of it (hould be weakened 
by the fubfequent lines i had they 

F 2 . been 
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been omitted^ I know not where- 
could be found a fentiment of io 
much dignity and ib truly Roman, 

No objection can be made to 
the ingenious critic's remarks * on 
the tragedy of Rodogime, It cer- 
tainly opens badly^ and there are 
many faults in the condud of the 
piece : but if fine pstflages can make 
amends for the abfurdities in Shake- 
^ear^, the fame may be urged as 
a plea in defence of this tragedy.. 

In Polyeudie, the converfions of 
Pauline and Felix are too fiidden 
and miraculous ; nor is the caufe 
of chriftianity honoured by the 
acceffion of a member fo' contemp- 
tible as Felix. If the ftyle of this 
play is lefs lofty and heroic than in 

Cinna* 

♦ Ibid, p* 125. 
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Cinna, Rodogune^ and fome others^ 
it is at the fame time lefs turgid 
and bombail^ and perhaps pleafes 
xnore^ as it aims at touching the 
hearty and affecting the paflions s a 
point which the impartial reader 
w^ill acknowledge it does not fail 
to accompiifli. It has been dbferv- 
ed that it is a common error in the 
plan of Corneille's tragedies, that 
the intereft of the piece generally 
turns upon fome unknown perfon* 
Is Cinna then unknown ? confult 
Seneca, Are the Horatii un- 
known ? confult Livy. Is Rodo- 
gixnc unknown ? confult Appian 
and Juftii) . Is Polyeufte unknown ? 
^onfult the Romaii martyrology. 
Surely we are as well acquainted 
with the charaders ia thefe plays, 
as with thofe in Othello, Romeo, 
Jiamkt, or Macbeth ; the two 

F 3 former 
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former exifting in wild novelifts^ 
tfaie two latter handed down to us 
in antiquated worm-eaten chroni-* 
9Us# 

To criticifc all the tragedies of 
Corneille would be a tafk equally 
tedious and unprofitable } let it be 
fufficient tP obferve, that as they 
are more regular than thofe pieces 
of Shakefpear, which pafs under 
the fame defiomination^ fo hav^ 
^ey likewife a greater air of credi? 
bility, and are more capable of in? 
ll^iring that agreeable delufion> by 
which we fancy ourfclvcs fpefta-r 
tors of the real miferies^ and auditors 
of the real fentiments of virtuous 
and exalted perfonages. By fuch 
reprefentations it is that we are 
ponftrained to drop the fympathetic 
tear at the fad tale of woe, of taught 

to 
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to feel no inconfiderable ihare of 

liappinefs at the fuccefs and tri«* 

tunphs of honour and integrity. 

Coniidered therefore as tragedies we 

mail allow them> though perhaps 

unwillingly, to be fuperior to Shakc- 

ipear's ; but call them by any other 

appellation, and there is an end of 

all comparifon« Corneille gives to 

the perfons of his dramas but few 

discriminating marks of charafter ; 

liis heroes are moilly lovers or 

politicians; his heroines haughty 

and arrogant, and they too generally 

\n love : but our Englifli poet will 

be found to afTume any (hape 

at will, and in whatever figure^ 

whatever drefs he may appear, it 

will fit eafy on him, it will feem 

natural to him, and it will confe- 

quently fatisfy and delight. 

F 4 Talis 
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Talis In-aeterho fclijc Vertumnus Olytnpo 
Mflle bft]^t omacus mille decentcr habet. 

Tibuli. lib. 4* 
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ON 


RACINE. 


FO 1^ ekgance, correftnefs, har- 
mony of verfe and beauty of 
ientiment^ Racine has hitherto re- 
mained without a rival. Unequal 
to Corneille in majefty and fublimity 
of ftyle, but far his fuperibr in the 
tender and pathetic, and much more 
intelligent in the art of moving the 
paffions and captivating the heart. 
Love is the prevailing fubjedl of 
moft of his pieces ; which he 
reprefents in a variety of fituations^ 
in fuch as intereft, pleafe, intimi* 
date, or inflrud. But here the 
critic, who is ufed to the clangor 
of trumpets, the clafh of arms, and 

the 
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the hurly-burly ^of the Englifb 
theatre, will be apt to exclaim, that 
this is the leaft theatrical of all the 
paflions; and that by fuch means 
the tragic heroes degenerate into 
the whining lovers of romance. It 
may not therefore be improper to 
enquire if Iqve is a fit fubj^fl: for 
the ftage, or not, I woidd there-* 
fore afk> is love an unnatural paifion B 
certainly not. Is it not a dutjr in-» 
cumbent on the tragedian to copy 
nature in its ij>fluence over the 
heart and a<5tions of man ? inoil 
undoubtedly it is. May not love 
be placed in fuqh circumftaoces a$ 
* to pleafe, may it aot in its. confe"* 
quences convey kflbns of morality 
aj)d inftrudion ? 'uopqiieftionably,. 
As long therefore as it fhaU remain 
tJie duly of tibe tragic poet to plcafe 
aod inftruAy, by imitation o£ nature 

and 
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»nd living manners^ fa long muft 
love be acknowledged a proper fub^ 
jedt for the drama. In fad^ to 
hanifli love would be to banifh na- 
ture. But it debafes the charaders of 
h^oes. — Are heroes then to be in- 
fenfible alike to the charms of beauty 
and merit, or need they be repre- 
fented like Hercules fpinning at 
the feet of their miftreffes ? Mag- 
nanimity and tendernefs are in no 
. wife incompatible, nor to be brave 
is it neceflaryto be brutal. The 
gread CondS was obferved to drop 
tears at a tragedy of Corneille's, but 
they were tears that argued a fen- 
iibility, not a weaknefs of foul; they 
were tears that became the hero, 
and did honour to the man. Let it 
not be urged that by prefenting 
fcenes of love, it will become con* 
tagious, and infed the hearts of the 

audience 
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audience with imbecillity and cow* 
afdice. Perhaps it might in fomc 
meafure imooth and wear off the 
rough edge of ferocity common to 
all northern nations; but it does 
,not follow that it would enervate 
the fpirit of martial ardour, or fink 
true courage intp pufilianiinity. It 
might qn the pontrary ad4 ftrcngth 
and vigour to military virtue; jfor 
then the warrior would have an 
additional incitement to glory : h? 
would fight not only for his country 
but for his miftrefs, who to every 
laurel that bound her hero's brow, 
would, add with an air of approba? 
tion and mutual triumph the chap- 
let of myrtle } 

And to his honours and his valiant parts 
Would fhc her foul and fortune confecratc, 

Othe}l<v 

To 
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TTo fay that love is the leaft theatri- 
cal of all the paflions^ is to know 
but little of human nature. Does 
not love infpire the weak and timid 
\eith perfeverarice and fortitude? 
Does it not make cowards of the 
brave ? Does it not humiliate th« 
Jiaughty^ and eleyate the diffident ? 
Preys it not upon the mind with 
doubty hope, fear ? Does it not pine 
with defpair ? Is it not racked with 
jealouly ? Does it not lead to mad- 
nefs ? Does it not infligate to re- 
venge, to murder ? Its effedls are 
too many to enumerate in full, and 
Ae fituations, in which it ^ay bp 
reprefented, fo various, that of all 
others it feems to be the paffion the 
befl adapted to the ftage^ But al- 
though the fubjeft in itfelf be good» 
it may be perverted to bad or ridi- 
culous ends. The French have 

undoubtedly 
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undoubtedly erred in the latter par^ 
ticular, and their points, conceits, 
and forced language, have aflfbtded 
a large field for the puiflant knights 
in criticifm to fliew their prowels 
in. Philoftetes and Jocafta, The- 
feus and Dirce, and the old Sef* 
torius are lawful plunder, and as 
luch ihould be left to be ftripped by 
thofe, who thiiik it worth their 
while to do fo. The addrefs of 
Pymante to the bodkin of his mif- 
trefs in the Glitandre of Corrieille, 
is quoted by a certain authot * a$ 
highly ridiculous j and a paragon 
of alifwdity moft undoubtedly it 
is, perhaps not to be equalled, ex- 
cept by the fame author's favourite 
and matchlefs poet4 Let us hear 
what Romeo fay s of Juliet : 

♦ Vide Remarks on the writings and genius 

of Shakefpear. 


I am too bold, 'tis not to me ibe fpeakt : 
Two of the faireft ftars of all. tba heav'ii 
Having fome bufinefs, do intreat h€r eyes 
To twinkle in their fpheres, till they return. 
What if her eyes were there, they in her head i 
Thebrightnefs of her cheek would (haifiaihore 

ftftrs. 
Aft day-light doth a lamp ; her eyes ttt heav'ii 
Would thio' the airy legion ftream fo brighe. 
That birds would finf^ and think it were net 

nightw 

« 

What Galamathias is ^i$ ! Twd» 
ilars having ibme bufinefsr How 
(ptbHird the idea^ how low^ haw vul- 
gar the pxpreffion I 

What if Her eyes wcrd there, ttiey in her hcaJ» 

A pretty fappofition wdtecd I but 
Ifrfeat then ? why. 

The brig^tnefecjf her check t^^ould ihaifee tfiofe 

&XSSy 

As day-light doth ^ lamp ;, her eyes in heav*« 

Would 
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Wotild thro* the airy region ftream' fo bright. 
That birds would ftng, and think k were not 
night. 

Happy, ' jKricc happy country, in 
which fuch Juliets abound I Should 
the fun withdraw his. rays, the fair 
one has nothing to do but to pennit 
her eyes to twinkle in heaven, and 
the cheerlcfs gloom of fuUen wintry 
days would be immediately difpelled. 
No more would the valetudina- 
rian's fpirits rife or fall with the 
weather-glafs, or his nerves tremble 
at the palTage of each cloud ; nor 
would the Englifh, whilft in polTef- 
lion of fuch Juliets, be remarkable 
for hanging or drowning themielves 
in the no longer melancholy month' 
of November. Then, though with 
an abfurdi^ equal to Romeo's, we 
Jbould talk of our iQve, and call it 
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A heayj }%^tnei9, ferious vwitj^ 
Misihapen chaos of well feeming forms. 
Feather of lead, bright fmoke, cold fire, fick 

health. 
Still- waking deep, that is not what it is, 

and fek^ if it were poflible, in full 
force, what he fo marvelloufly def- 
cribes ; yet whUft we beheld all 
nature chearful and fmiling around 
U9, we fhould not perhaps loath 
life, or feek a lover's leap to termi* 
nate our unhappy beings. 

Shakefpew's Juliet is an exad 
counterpart to his 'Romeo, and her 
ideas cafLin the fame mould : hear 
what fhe fays ; 

Give me my Romc^, and when be (hall die. 
Take hinfl and cut him out in little ftars. 
And he will make the face of heav'n fo fine. 
That -all the world will be in love with night. 
And pay no woHhip to the gariib fun. 

G In 
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In another place {h& calls' hi 


Beautiful tyrant, fiend angelical ! 
Dove-featherM raven, wolvifh-raveninglaials 

Whilft we can kcai? wi^ paitience 
jdick extravaga&t conc<iits as thd(e> 
let us {hew an equal degree of to* 
kiratk)^ tp tibofe oi otfa^r n^tiem r 
nor reje(ft noi^enfe merely becaufid 
it is not of our own growths 

Whoever is acquainted with the 
AndnMfisque of Racine, will ac* 
knowledgev that love in the breaft 
of an Hermlone is capable, of pro*, 
ducing the moft tragical events ; and 
the bad confequences of its being 
perverted to improper purpofcs^ arc 
painted in the niaft ilriking colours 
in the defpair of Hermione and the 
madnefs of Oreftes.. Nor can it 

be 
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be faid> thaft love fb reprefented can 
be in/edtious or iedudive } on the 
Gontr^^ we are taught by fuch cx^ 
amples to refift it in its infazicy^. 
left it gain^ the mailery over qs^ and 
involve u& in the mii^ries deliileated 
by dbe French poet. 

The tragedy of Iphigeoie has 
been deiervediy celebrated^ and ad« 
mired by all who read and judgQ 
wilii cabdour and impartidity ; yet 
this excellent compofition has fallen 
undCT the fevere lafli of the critic : 
by whom we are told, that in the tra-- 
gedy of Hecuba by Euripides, when 
Ulyflcs conies to demand Polyxena 
to be faerificed, his condu<3: is ad- 
mirabfy fuited to our conceptions of 
him : that he is cold, prudent, deaf 
to pity, blind to beauty, and to be 
moved only by confideration of the 

G a public 
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public weal ; but that in tlie Iphi** 
genie there appears nothing of 
Vlyffes upon the fbge ,but his 
xfdxat. ♦ To prove thi$ wc arc re- 
fc»re4 to part of his fpecch^ Je fuis 
pr^t de pleurer, which is tranflatedj, 
I am ready to cry* and printed* ki 
italics^ with a view I fuppofe of 
marking it as ridiculous. In the 
£ngliih^ as well as in other lan- 
guages, there are many expreflions 
that %nify the fame thing ; and it 
is no difficult matter to fubftitue 
one iynonimous word in the room 
of another^t and by fuch means to 
give aa appearance of abfurdity to 
what is in reality pertinent and juiL 
If therefore we take the proper 
word, weep, inftead of the fynoni- 
'mous but vulgar word, cry, wc 

(hall 

m 

•* Vide Remarks on the writing and genius 
oif Shakerpear>;p. 46* 
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ftiall no longer find any impropriety 
of expreilion. The following are 
the lines alluded to ; * 

je futs pere, feigneur, ec foible comtne ua 

autre, 
Mon coeur ie met £ms peine, en la place dy 

votrc ; 
Et fr^miflant du coup q^ui vous fait Ibupirer,' 
Loin de blamer vos pleurs, je fuis pretde pleurer. 

which in a faithful and plain trahf- 
lation are as follow : I am a father, 
and have the feelings of one, my 
heart eafily places itfelif in the fitu- 
Ation of yours, and fhuddcringat the 
ftroke which occaiions your grief, 
far from blaming your tears, I too 
am ready to weep. Wherein con- 
iij(^ the abfbrdity of this ipeech \ 
Wherein is it repugnant to the gra- 
vity of the tr?igic mufe ? But, tays 
the; critic, it isinconfiftent with the 

G 3 charader 
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character of Ulyfles, for^ Euripides 
reprefents him as cold and deaf to 
pity. But I will on the contrary, 
venture to affirm, that Euripides 
does not make him infenfible to the 
feelings and compun<3:ions of hu- 
manity ; and as a proof of the truth 
of my affertion take the following 
ipeech of UlyfTes : 

Satis ^uellx tuse morS) non addenda 

Alia ad ,aliam : utinam nee banc debcremus. 

The ftiiAF^ rivi 9(ptiXofAa of Euripides i»- 
equal, or nearly equal, allowing for 
the different modes of expreflion 
peculiar to each languagCj to the 
Loin de bHmer vos pleurs je fuis 
pret de pleurer of the French poet, 
and clearly evinces that Ulyfles did 
commiferate the unhappy daughter 

of 
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<tfHccubi. And further, Polyxcna 
iajrs in the fame fcene^ 

Video te, o Ulyfles, dextram Tub veftc 
Occuluntem manum, et faciem retrorfum 
• Vertcntem, ne tuam atttngam mentumf 

« 

Now why fhould he hide his hand 
|inder his robe, but to prevent her 
from prefling it ; or why turn afidie 
1^ face, but to avoid her touching 
it ; lead moved as he already was 
with compailion for her, he ihould 
be too much wrought upon by fuch 
prevaiUng blandifhments. It is evi^ 
<ient that Polyxena faw by fuch pjre- 
tiiautions, that he was already afFe<^led, 
and therefore fhe immediately adds, 

G 4 which 
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which means, as the fcholiaft re- 
marks, ht-rri^iy^yoL^ Tigy f^iiv i%i<ri(X9y t^JcC 

courage, you have avoided my fup- 
plication; in other words, I do not 
mean to folicit your mercy.. 

The fame critic obferves, that 
there is no refemblance between the 
French and Greek Achilles but in 
name. * It is certain they appear 
in fomewhat different lights'^ for 
their fituations are different : in 
Euripides he is fuppofed not to have 
feen Iphigenia, previous to the ©pend- 
ing of the play ; in Racine he has 
feen and is in love with her. How 
far Racine may be juftified in thus 
reprefenting him, I will not pre^ 
tend to determine i but in other 
refpefts I maintain he refembles 
Achilles, not only in name, but in 

difpofition. 
♦ K 46. 
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-cKipofifton. Let us take his dia^ 
riK^ter from Horace, and fee if wc 
cannot find fome traces of it in 
Racine^ 


I 


Jura neget fibi nata, nihil turn arroget ai raif« 

TratiTporti d'une ardeur > qui oe peut etrc 

oifive, 
. Je rcjoindrai Vteotot lcsGrec$ for cette rive; 
Vaurois trop dc rcgcet, fi qu^lqu' autre guar- 

rier 
Au rivagc Troyen defccndok le premier* 

And again, 

*— puifquMI faut enfin que j'arrive au tombeau, 
Voudrois-je de la terre inutile fardeau, 
Trop ayare d*un fang recju d'une^deefle, 
Attehdre che2 mon pere unc obfcure vieillefle ; 
£t toujours de U gloire 6vitant le fentier, 
l^e laifler aucun nooi, etmourir tout entieri 
Ah, ne nous formons point ces indignes ob- 

ftaclesj 
I<'honneurpacle, il fuffit, ce fontla nos oracles* 

Les 
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•Les Jieux ioot dc oos jouts les msiites fou<- 

Yciains; 
Mais> feigncur, notre ^otre eft dans nbs 

propres nuuiis* 
Pourquot nOtis toannenter de leuis ordres 

fupremcs ? 
Ne fthgebfls qu' 4 mus VBiidre Jaambrtcb 

comme eux Bi6iife$. 
£t laiflknt faire au fort, courons on la raleii^ 
Nous promct undefiin auffi grand que le ledbr. 

Do dicfe lines give us nd idea ckf the 
Impiger Achilles ? In the fixth 
fcene of the fourth adt we find 
feveral marks of the iracundus 
Achilles, and in the laft ad he dtr 
livers himfelf thus, 

Unc jufte fureur sVmpare de mon ame, 
Vous allcz a I'autcl, ct moi j'y cours, ma- 
dame. 
Si dc fang et de morts Ic cicT eft affamc 
Jamais de plus de fang fes autels n'bntfume: 
A nion aveugle amour tout fera legitime. 
Le pretre deviendra la premiere vidime. 

Lc 
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ht bucher^ parmes sisuns detniitet renveif^^ 
Daii8 le fang d^s bouneaux nagcra difperfe. 
£t fi dans les horreurs de ce defordre extreme^ 
Votrc perc frapp^ tombe et p6rit lui-meme, 
Alors de vos refpeds v<^nt les triftes fruits, 
Reconxibiilez les coups, que vpus aurez cooh 
duits» 

Here in defiance of the laws of 
his religion, lie purpofes to violate 
the fanility of the altar, to /pare 
neitlier the prieft nor Agamemnon, 
but by force of arms to refcue hi^- 
Iphigenia : 

Jura negat (ibi nata, nihil non arrogat arrois* 

r 

luct me afk thofe, who are fo 
ready to pardon Shakcfpcar for 
his negleft. of the unities, and 
to condemn the French tragedians 
for not adhering faithfully to his- 
torical charafters, whether it is not 
more probable, that Grecians or 

Romans 
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Komzns might on fome occaiions 
talk, and adt like Frenchmen, than 
that Fortinbras fhould appear at 
this infbmt in Denmark, and in an 
h<»[ir suid a half return victorious 
from Poland ; or that Othello fhould 
at one time be in Venice, and pre- 
fently afterwards arrive at Cyprus I 
Thefe are impofitions on our fenfes, 
tlie other oh our knowledge of hif^ 
tory only : the one too grofs to 
cfcape the obfervation of the ijioft 
ignorant, the other to be difcovered 
hy thofe only, who are not unac- 
quainted with antient manners. If 
therefore we are unwilling to con- 
demn an author, who has exceeded 
thp bounds of poffibility> why fhould 
we r^fuieoul- indulgence to faults of 
a much nitore venial nature ? Why 
fhould we not pardon an author, 
though he be * not an Englifhmanj 
: becaufe 
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becaufe he has given more tender^ ^ 
nefs and fenfibility to a Grecian 

or a Ronxan^ than is confident with. 

-» ... 

hiflorical trujth : nay, though he 
ihould in a^^w ii^flances ha,ve poit, 
into their mouthf an ill«timed de-, 
clamation, a flighty lovc-fpccchy 
or even a witticifm, or a conceit ? 
Have not the lords of empires been 
companionate and humane, have 
they not been men of gallantry^ and 
intrigue^ and was not the greatefl 
orator of Rome on fome occa£ons a 
diieur de bons mots ? As in a tra- 
gedy, meant for reprefentation, it 
is the wiih and intention of the 
author that it (hould, not only in- 
ftru6l, but pkii/e ; under fuch a cir- 
cumftance, and upon fuch a con- 
fideration, I muft, for my own part, 
acquit him of any heinous offence; 

if he /hould repre/ent the perfgnages 

of 
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of his drama differing in manners 
from fuch as liiftory has afcribed to 
theni. For let a tragedy of iEfchy- 
lus, Sophocles,, or Euripides, with- 
out any" alteration in the plan, in- 
cidents, cataftrophe, characters, and 
fentiments, appear oh a modern 
theatre^ I am confident it would 
not meet with fuccefs ; and that if 
any indulgence were fhewn to it, it 
would be owing to ihe excellence 
of the performers, and not of the 
piece itfelf^ 

But if the Achilles of Racine is 
not like the Greek Achilles, who 
does the He(5tor of Shakefpear re- 
prefent ? certainly he is not the 
Hedlor of Homer, for it was not 
poflible for him to quote Ariftotle. 
Titus Lartius and Menenius Agrip- 
pa, as reprefented by Shakclpear, 

caR 
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cao never be the two Romans of 
thoie flames in the time of Corio* 
knus s for the former could not 
/ poffibly have mentioned Cato» nor 
the pthtr Aiezander and Galen, 
Yet Shakcfpear^ according to the 
c-ritic^ * muft be allowed {o furpa& 
ail dramatic writers in delineating 
characters, and even Homer himfelf ; 
Thefe inacuracies and anachronifm$ 
cannot be imputed to any intcrpo- 
ktions^ for we iind in the Midfum- 
mer Night's Dream the Grecian 
Thcfeus, and a tribe of Gothic fairies 
^id i^rites, befides a rabble of low 
mechanics ; who if they are fuppofe«l 
to be Englifh have no bufiaefs zt 
Athens^ and if Athenians have no 
ttuiineis fp talk of French crowns. 
The truth is^ that he, as well as^ 
other Writers, who deviate from tho 

reai 

* Ibid, p, 20. 
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read chm^ini they mean to ^&{tx» 
to uSy^.'are in ifonie degree r^re^ 
beniible for fo doing :' at the, £une^ 
time I am. iiicUned to. believe^ that 
as neither Engl^.aor French can 
transform ihemfelv^s into Grecians 
or Romans, nor tatalfy <^ef)f them-^ 
idwtB of. noftions and fentiments 
peculiar to their fevoral n^ethods of 
education and life, let them, write in 
any language whajtevei:* they will 
naturally, Thad illrooft faid un- 
avoidably, transfufe into the man- 
ners of their drsimatic: (ibm^adters a 
tinAure of their owna theEng- 
li/hman , will hetjray hiipfelf in a 
Brutus, the Frenchman in a Mark 
Anthony. - Upon which account, 
the. doroeftic is by niany. preferred: 
to theberoic tragedy. , In thexom- 
pofitiqn of the one the poet is to 
feek his charadlers in the page of 

hiftory, 


y 
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hiftory, in the Qther he copies from 

real life : in the one he takes upon 

credit^ in the other he defcribes 

what he fees and knbws : in the one 

he prefents to the fpeftator perfbns^ 

with whom he is perhaps wholly 

unacquainted, in the other he places 

before him his countrymen^ His 

friends, his parents : the one are the 

objedls of admiration and reverence, 

die odiers of l6ve, hope, fear, and 

pity. The hero in diilrefs is be* 

holdeii with calm and compofed 

concern, but themaq of mifcry and 

anguifh e^tes the moft com«^ 

paffionate fympathy j it is a brother, 

it is a (econd felf that extorts out 

tears j to whom we feera ready to 

unfold our arms, to ihelt^ and pro^ 

ted him even at the ha^kard of pur 

own lives. The moral conveyed 

by either naay be equially good, but 

H by 


by no means equally forcible : ^Sst 
exaked characters of heroic tragedy 
are of a fuperior nature to ^e gesc- 
rality of nmnkind^ and theref(»x 
are not o^eAs of imitatk)A : * the 
crimes of tyraany cannot be per-- 
petrated by niany,. the puniflimeni 
attendant on fuch crimes caimot 
therefore terrify or deter from vice 
the vilkin in conrnidn l^e : he iec» 
jn& refemblance between &e puij^e 
tyrant and the naidnight a^lkffif^ 
DO analogy between the daring eac<* 
cefies of anxbitiQn and the fecret 
abandoned . courfe of an ^vH di^o- 
iition^ between die resentment <^ 
an oppreiTed people ajKi the feverity 
of injured kws« Th^c is more- 
^n^er pn the fide of 4omeftic tragedy 
•a greater femblance of probability^ 
a more flriking imitation ofital 
life i<and the nearer the aiSipn of 

the 
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tude, j^6 mof e wiU the iped:ator be 
interefted and moved. This is a 
truth fo evident, as to require no 
demonfbratioft ; and a truth it will 
ever remain, potwithilanding certain 
critics^ milled by a partialiQr for a 
favourite author, have advanced a 
dodrine that tends to the fubverfion 
of it : a dodrine, which unbiailed 
reafbn and mature reflexion will 
ever reject as frivolous and abfurd. 

I ihould exceed the limits | have 
prefcribed to myfelf, were I to en- 
ter into a detail of al} the various 
beauties in $he tragedy of Iphigenie, 
hvA I.cannojt Jeave it without citing 
part of the fecond fcene in the fc- 
cpnd adl, which pafles between 
Agamemnon and his daughter, who 
is as ye( igQorgnt that ihe is to b,e 

JS 2 facrificed 
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facrifked \o the gods, tt> render 
tkem propitious to the Greeks. 

IPHIGENfV* 

'N*eclaircirez-vous point ce front chargg^ 
<rennui? 

Agamemnok. 
Aby ma fillet 

iFHIGENrX. 

Seigneur pouifuivex* 
Agam&mvon. 

J ' Jcrnrptris* 

Pirifle 1ft Troyen auteurde nos jsdlarmes I 
Agamkmnok. 

Sa j>erte a lies vainc[ueurs coutera bien de^ 
Ianiics» . . ^ 

IPIflGEKIB.. 

Les Dieux daignent furtout prendre foin St 

vos jours ! 

AoAMEMNarr. 
£es Dieux^ depuis ua tcmpSy me font cniek 

et fourds, 

Iphigenie. 

Calchas^ dit-on, prepare un pompeux facrifice* 

AGAMEMKONr. 

PuiiTai-je auparavant fl^chif leur injuftiice \ 

Ifhicskix. 
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..*. Iphigbnis^ 
I/ofiHra*t*on bien tot i 

Agamemnon. 

Plutot que je ne veux. 
Iphxgenie. 
Me {era^t-il pertpis de me joindre a vos vccux^ 
Verra-t-on i Tautel yotre heureufe fiunilk } 

ACAMEMNQNp 

Helas ! 

Iphigsnxx, 

Vous vous taife9> i 

Agamemnon. 

Vous y ferez, ma fille. 

If any one (hould remain unafFeded 
with this fcene, and particularly 
with the concluding words of Aga- 
memnon^ let him not aik» ki what 
is it interefting ? where is the pa- 
thetic ? let bim not fay that thefe ariB 
« 

— vsrfus inopcs rerum nugxquc caiiorae, 

let him rather clap his hand on hi$ 
heart, and he will find it cold, cal- 
' lous, and obdurate, 

H 3 The 
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The tragedy of Athaliais a inai% 
ter-piece of dramatic compofition : 
in it are united fublimity of thought, 
harmony of verfe, chafaSers of the 
moil exacted kind, and the r^^ ful^ 
of infolence and witkednefs oppofe4 
to the bold unfhaken Ipirit of con« 
fcious virttie aiid religious zeal« 
The choruiffcs ate fo adapted to, and 
interwoven with the piece, as to 
feem neceflary to it : apd through?* 
out the whole tragedy not a iiogie 
love-4peech can be found to odc;p4 
the faflidious critic. 
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V O L T Ai R E. 

IF Comeilk and Racine greatly 
reformed and improved the 
French drama, Voltaire feems to 
Kavc brought it to the greateft de- 
gree of perfection to which it is 
capable of being raifed. With a 
due obfervance of dramatic laws, 
with a thorough knowledge of the 
force and powers of poetry, with 
a tafte perhaps unequalled, and a 
genius fuperior to moft men, he 
has boldly, but ji^dicioufly, dared to 
make innovations on the French 
theatre, and to ftrike out for himfelf 
i path to fame and immortality. 
Unknown to, or at leaft untrodden 

. H 4 by 
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by any of his predeceffors. In his 
early years he wrote his tragedy of 
Oedipus, in which, to comply with 
the adors, who otherwife ref\jfed 
to perform it, he was prevailed upoa 
to introduce fome love-fcenes, 
which in his own opinion were 
extremely mifplaced, and fpoiled 
the whole. But whatever errors of 
that ^ind his youth and compliance 
with the falfe taile of the age. might 
have led him into, he foon faw, 
acknowledged, and amended them ; 
and in his fubfequeht piece? love 
was not permitted to intrude itfelf 
in an improper place, thou^ he 
had too grqat a knowledge of 
nature and the hunian heart, tq 
hanifh it entirely f^om the ftagc. 
Several of his tragedies, fuch as 
Zara, Merope, Mahomet, the Or- 
phan of China, and others are tranf- 

lated 
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lated into EnglUh^ and have beei^ 
and are ftill reprefented on our tfae^ 
atres with a degree of approbation 
and applaufe> that does honour to 
the merit of the author and to the 
feelings pf a Britifh audience. ^ 
From thefe compoiitions we maj 
karn, that a French tragedy is not 
a tijOTue of declamations and laboured 
recitals of the cataflrophe, but an 
janimated adiqn^ in which fublimity 
of thought, beauty of |entiment^ and 
harmony of ftyle, added to the in- 
terefling and critical fituation of die 
perfons reprefented, do not fail to 
excite the flrongefl; emotions that 

terror 

* I do not reckon the Scythians, which 
is tranflated under the title of Zobeide ; foe 
the author declares himfelf, that he dots not 
give it to the theatre, becaufehe is confctout 
of its many iin^rfe<Slions ; and prefcnfsit t^ 
the reader only as a weak fketch, whickr 
foiie more able hand may finifh. 
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terror and piQr are capable of iii« 
fpiring. 

It was Ac cuftom in France for 
many of thefpeftators to place thcm- 
felves on the ftage, which, befidea 
the impropriety of it, was a great im- 
pediment to the aftors, and deprived 
the author of the additional ad- 
vantages to his piece of fcenery 
and decorations. The reformation 
of this abufe was owing to the tra- 
gedy of Semiramis ; and as this play 
gained our author great reputation^ 
and gave him an opportunity of ^ 
introducing machinery, 'till then 
unknown on the French theatre, 
the reader will not perhaps be dif- 
pleafedif I fliould endeavour to point 
Out fome of its beauties and de- 
fctfts, *^ 

The 
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Hie firft fcene opens between 

Afiacc and his friend Mitrsuie ; the 

former of whom is juft^ arrived 

from die phins of Arbasran, where 

he had fignalized himfelf by many 

vi^ries, and from whence he came 

at die exprefs order of Semiramis^ 

Arface at a diftance from Babylon^ 

tidd trufting to common report, ex-* 

|>c^s to find Semiramis in the 

hei^t of happinefs as well as glory i 

but is informed "of his mifbken 

opinion by Mitrane ; who repre- 

fents Yi&ty as d prey to inward grief, 

and frequently retiring to the tbmb 

of Ninus, which 

Elle approche a pas knt8> IVif feihbre xlxk 

timide, 
£t fe frappant le fein d^ fes plears iAonde ; 
A trav^rs let hbrreurs d'un filence farooche 
Les noms de fil», d'epoux echs^peat de fit 

bouche* 

Hence 
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Hence wc arc prepared to fee Her in 
the iituation in which ihe afterwardis 
appears, Vithout being too foon >acr 
quainte^ with the cauii; of her 
anxiety. Mitrane dates this great 
change in her from the time fhe ^nt 
forArface; when Babylon was cele.-* 
brating his conquefts, and rejoicing 
at the arrival of Azema^ whom he 
had delivered from the hands of 
the Scythians. Upon the mention 
of her name Arface imnxedlately fays^ 

r 

Azema n'a poifit part k cc trouble o^iieux : 
Un fcul de fcs regards adouciroit les Pieux* 

From the laft line we at once con- 
clude that Azeni^ is the objed of 
his afFedlions ; yet furely this ex- 
preflion is much too hyperbolic, and 
favours more of the lover in ror 
mance, than of the ingenuous and 

" * rude 
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rude warrior; for fo he defcribes 

himfelf . 

V * 

PardonneZy un foMat tft mau.vab covrtifiui* 
Nourri dans la Scythie^aux plains d'Arba^an^ 
pal pu (enrir la cour et hon pas la cbnnaitre. 

Arface being left alone expreflcs hii 
ignorance of the purpofes to which 
the will of tJie gods deftirie him if 
and in Ae midft of his foliloquy he 
is interrupted by groans from the 
jtomb of Ninus, which is reprefented 
en one fide oTthe ftage. Thus k 
is that our author prepares his au- 
dience againii: the appearance of the 
ghoft, a pra^ternatural agent, that 
had as yet never been introduced oh 
the French ftage. Affur behaves 
with all the haughtinefs and info« 
jeiice, that we may fuppofc a man 
might adopt, who had been inftru^ 
ibentai in projm^oting the defigns of 

Semiranus^ 


/ 
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his fervices ; fervices of t]>e mo^ 
black and criminal nature, and fuch 
as he knew muft bind her to fecrecy> 
and in fome meafure dependance 
on him. We may eafily conceive 
diat Ari^ ^ a noble fpirk, o£ 
(tried courage and fortityde^ wpul^ 
ixot fubqr^it tp crl^e hpfy%t ^ uxkr 
perious 'ASf^x • sind; he, i^ le4 to txeajt 
him with left referve and reipe^, 
fhan he might otherwife hav^ dpnej 
^om ibme reflections of the jii^ 
prieft, who exclaimt upp© AffurV 
appearing, 

A qui, Dieu tout-puilTant^ donnez yoiu Ipf 

grandeurs ? 
O monftrc ! 

In th# next fccne we^d Seityram* 

^kinig beneath the weight ef )m 

^lOaam and t^a^xk for thip mitf* 

dcr 
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der of her huiband Ninus^ yet com- 
forting herfelf at the arrival of Ariacei 
in whom fhe hopes to find ibme 
alleviation of her diftrefsfid fituatioa 
by oppofinghim to Affurs of whon> 
flie fays^ 

Je frerais quand il &itt menager mon coow 

plice. 
Rougir deva&t les yeux eft man premier fop^ 

plice ^ 

£t je detefte en liu cet avantage affreux. 
Que lui donne un forfak, qui nous unit tou!^ 
deux. 

Weak as fbch a confolatkm 1% k 
^ms to iuggeft itfelf naturally to 
A perfon in her circumftances i and 
fervcs to fhew tb what ftreights the 
gmky are reduced^ and that to be 
criminal is to be unhappy* Semi^ 
-tamis^ unwilling to unbofotn the 
Ycal :caufe of her grief to ihe hi^ 
{xrieft^ fends to confult the oracle of 

Jupiter 
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Jupiter in Libyan and receives an 
anfwer couched in the ambiguous 
terras ufual on fuch occafions, and 
which (he, as frequently happened, 
interpreted in a wrong fcnCc. 

In the opening of the third zA, 
Semiramis reveals to Otanc her de- 
iign of taking Arface to be the 
partner of her bed and empire. This 
difcovery of her choice feems un- 
neceffary and premature : had this 
fcene been wholly omitted, and the 
audience not apprifed of her relb- 
Itttion, the choice of Ariace after* 
wards in the prefence of her court 
would have been much more 
ftriking, and the coup de theatre 
more forcible and grand. Upon 
her naming Arface it thunders, the 
|omb of Ninus is /haken, and his 
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ghofl; ftalks forth from it, Scmi- 
ramis thus addrdfes it. 

"T— : Vcux-tu me perdre, oa veux-tu pA* 
donner ? 

C*eft ton fccptrc ct ton lit que jc vicni de 

donner j 
Juge fi ce heros eft dignc de la place. 
Prononce, 'fy confens. 

L'Ombre a Arsace* 

Tu r^neras, Arface i 
Mais il eft des forfeits que tu dois expier. ^ 
Dans nia tombe a ma ccndre il faut facrifier ; 
,Scrs ct men fits ct moi i fouvicns-toi de ton 

perc : 
>E€oute le Pontifc. 

A]18AC£* 

— Ombre, que je revere, 
Demi Dieu, dont refprit anime ces climatf. 
Ton afpea m'encouragc ct ne m'etonne pas. 
Oui, j'irai dans ta tombe au peril de ma vie. 
Achcvc, qucveux-tu que ma main facrifie i 
U s'616ignc, il 410U8 fuit. 

Ombre de mon epoux, 

Pcrmetsqu'encetombeauj'cmbraffetesgenoux, 
Qjie mcs regrets.— 

I L'Ombre, 
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Arrete et refp«3e ma cendre, 
Quand il en feri tcihs, je l*y fcfai defcfefldre^ 

Thft ghoft then tfttew the maufo* 
leuiHf and it immediately Ihuts. 

In the fourth ad Oroes the high 
prieft/ after placing the crown <^ 
Ninus on the head T>f Arfiice^ and 
arniing hinii with his fword likewife^ 
informs him thit Ninus was mxu*- 
dered by AfTur^ and that Semirai»{S 
was privy to his death, whidi was 
afFefted by poifon, and that he tdo 
was poifoned by Aflut,^ but recovered 
by the art of Phradates^ whom be 
had hitherto regarded as his father. 
Ninus when dying wrote to Vhrs^ 
datesi and the letter iis produced to 
confirm the gtlih of Stemiramis. 
The aft concludes with an incom- 
parable icene between SeaiimB& 

and 
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and Ninias^ now no longer AHace i 
m whkli he a( length diicoverg 
himielf to be her fon. Semiramis 
being informed that AjQur intends 
to murdo: Ninias in the tomb <A 
Ninus^ enters it herielf with an in« 
tention to defend her fon^ who 
being made acquainted with die 
treacherous defign of Affur, and 
hearing that he is at that time con- 
cealed in the tomb^ concludes that 
he is the vidim de(Hned to perifli 
by his hand, and that the manes of 
his faAer are to be thus appeafed. 
Full of this confidence he ruflies 
into the maufoleum, and foon re- 
turns with his hands imbrued in die 
blood of the fuppofed Affur ; who 
difarmed, and in the cuftody of the 
high prieft, is one of the firft objects 
that fbiices him, Semiramis then 
ftaggars from the tomb wounded 

I 2 and 
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and djdng : ignorant of her aflaffia 
ihe calls upon her fon to revenge 
her death. Upon, his difcovering 
himfelf to have been, through a 
Bviftake, her murderer, fhe dies ; 
after having acknowledged^ his in- 
nocence, her own guilt, and ex- 
preffed her hopes that the marriage 
between her ion and Azema would 
expiate and efiace her crimes. And 
thus concludes this tragedy ; which 
for the dignity of the ftory, variety 
of incidents, propriety of characters, 
and greatnefs of the cataftrophe, 
might alone ^ refcue the French 
ftage from the unjuft imputation of 
being a fcene of idle declam^on, 
politics, and amorous ditty. The 
intervention of the ghoft is perfedUy 
well adapted to the occafion., Se* 
miramis makes choice of Arface for 
her hufband i it is then that appears 

(and 


• » 
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{md what time more proper ?) the 
fliade of the deceafcd king, and in- 
terrupts the folemnization of an in-> 
ceftuous marriage* 

II vient montrer au jour des crimes impums, 
Deshorreurs del'incefte il vient faaver Ton fils. 

Its appearance is (hort, confequently 
awful 5 were it to remain long on 
the ftage we fhould grow famili* 
arized to it, our horror would ceafe, 
and we fhould behold it with as 
much indifference and complacency, 
as any perfbnage of the drama ; 
from an airy, myfierious, tremen- 
dous being it would degenerate 
into fomething trivial and abfurd, 
and would rather move our rifibility 
and ridicule, than rivet our attention 

I 

and appal our fenfes. Its language 
is fokmn, pointed, commanding, and 

I 3 oracular. 


Vf 
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oracular. It is introduced with much 
jgrcater rfeafon and propriety than 

the (hade of Darius in the Perfians 
of ^fchylus : like the ghoft in Ham- 
let il conies to demand vengeance 
for crimes unexpiated. 

Duciels qu^nd il le faut, lajuftice fupreme 
Sufpend I'ordre £temel etabll par lui-meme« 
li permet \ ia mort d'int^rroinprc fes loixj 
Four I'effrot de la terre et Texample deft rois« 

The charader of Semiramis is finely 
fupported throughout the whole 
piece ; and in the midft of her trou» 
bles and grief, we |ind her conti- 
nually diicovering a noble dignity 
and impofing fplrit, fud^ as we 
might ejfpeft from a greit, enter- 
prizing, and viiflorious queen : to 
fuch a di^olition the following 
fentiments of hers arc exaftly cor- 
reff oriding and appofite^ 
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jpai nourri mes chagriii3> fant les maaifefter. 
Ma peur m'a fait rougir* J'ai craint de ODn<^ 

fulttr 
ItC mage reverb, que ch^ritBabylon^t 
lyavilir devant lut la majefti du trone, 
De montrer une fois, en pr^feneeda clfel^ 
Setniramis tremblanteaux regards d'un morteK 

The loves of Arface and Azema 
are neither infipid nor foreign to the 
fobjeft*; on the contrary in the lad 
aft Azema is very inftrumental in 
bringing on the cataftrophe, . and 
it is by her means only that the 
treacherous defign of Aflur on the 
life of Arface is difcovered. l^pon 
the whole, although there may be 
found a few exceptionable lines, 
yet they are greatly out-^balanced by 
almoft innumerable beauties; and 
whoever has feen the incomparable 
Mademoifelle Dumefiiil in the part 
of Semiramis, cannpt have wiflied 

I 4 for 
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for a more intereiting theatrical en^ 
tertainment. 

It has been obferved, that the 
French tragedies are borrowed fr^m 
tl^Le antients^ and if th^y have any 
intriniic value^ they are indebted to 
the antients for it. * A perfon un- 
acquainted with the French ftage^ 
would therefore naturally conclude^ 
;that the writers of that nation had 
never treated any modern fubjeds 
for the drama : let him pefufe the 
works of Voltaire onlyj^ and undeceiv? 
himf^lf. He wUI find that th^ fuh-. 
jefts of Zara, Alzira, Mahomet, the 
Orphan of China, le Due de Foix^ 
Adelaide de Guefclin, and others, 
were neceflarily Unknown to the 
antients, and that the author h^ 
been able 


novos 


^ Vide remarks on the writings and geniu$ 
Shakefpear, p. 32. 
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— novos decerpere flores, 
Iniignemque fuo capiti petere inde cpronam^ 
Unde prius nulli velarunt tempora mufae. ' 

Lucretius, lib. 4« 

It muft be acknowledged, that the 

French tragic mufe is upon fbme 

Qccafions indebted to the antients ; 

is fhe then to be rejedcd upon that 

accoupt ? Are we no longer to ad- 

Qiirethe works of Virgil, becaufewc 

know that ht has imitated. Hongier 

inmanypaflages, that he has formed 

the fourth book of his iEneid upon 

one of Apollonius Rhodius, that he 

has tranfcribed lines from Ennius^ 

Lucretius, Varus, and copied thoughts 

from Accius, Pacuvius and oAers ? 

Why are we to look upon the moft 

antient writers, at prefent extant^ 

as the only originals, whilft it is 

probable that as many heroes were 

prior to Agamemnon, many poett 

were antecedent to Homer. 

The 
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The fame of Voltaire, as a trage- 
dian, has hitherto remained unim- 
peached, unlefs by the Abbe Def-' 
fontaines, Freron, and a few of the 
fame charafter : but let not the En-^ 
glifh wifh to appear in fuch un- 
worthy company, nor endeavour 
to depreciate his merit, leaft their 
cenfures fhould prove as weak and 
incflfeftual as the dart of Priam 
againft the fhield of Pyrrhus ; 

•--fauco quod protinus aererepulfum^ 
£t fummo clypei ncquicqusun umbone pc- 
pcndiu 

^neid, lib. 2> 

Voltaire's tranflatlons of paflages in 
lever al of our Englifh poets have 
been much condemned, andjuftly 
t^prehcnfible they frequently are. 
The fault principally objedted to 
him is hi« ignorance of our Ian- 
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gu2ge. He certainly has been mif- 
%aken in the meaning of fome of 
the authors he has undertaken 

■ 

to prcfent in a French drefs ; but 

I Xrannot think that , it is owing 

to an imperfe(fl knowledge of the 

£ngli(h tongue^ that he has failed 

£> much as a tranflator : for he is, 

or rather was, much belter verfed 

in it than many are willing to 

allow. His greateft error feems to 

be, that he has tranOated too liter- 

^ally: for there are many words, 

which, in <me language may be no* 

ble^and ibnorous, but, if rendered 

in another, would appear low and 

burlefque. There are words too, 

in room of which were we to fub- 

ftitute others, that are termed fy- 

iionimous, yet we fhould find it no 

<cafy matter to iupply fiich as (hould 

i^fwer the original ones in every 

* refpecft. 
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rcfpcft. To give an inftancc frame 

iShakefpear. 

The king would fpeak with Cornwall^ fixe 

dear father 
Would with his daughter fpeak, commai^d^ 

her fcrvice. 
Are they informed of this ? -* mj breath and 

Uood ! — 
Fiery ? the fiery duke ? ttU tbe botduke that — 

Here we find * the word hot ufed 
in the fame fenfe as ^fiery, and fy- 
nonimous they are, as far- as the 
nature of language will admit; 
yet certainly they are not equally 
forcible, 

r 

Fiery f the fiery didce? 

What a ftriking image of his perfon 
docs this exprcfSon convey ; we 

fee 
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[ fbe paffion glowing in his cheek and 
fuiy flaihing from his eye* 

Tell the hot duke that — 

What a falling off is here, and how 
unequal is this epithet to the fore- 
going one ! This is defcriptive only^ 
the other' not only defcribes, but 
paints ; it does not impart to the mind 
of the reader merely an idea of Corn- 
wall ; it places his very form before 
his eyes. Thefe are delicacies of lan- 
guage, to which but little attention 
is paid, but from whence number- 
lefs beauties might be derived : for 
to clothe a fine thought in ill^-chofen 
words, is like placing a valuable 
painting in an improper light, ia 
which the principal figures perhaps 
would not intirely lofe their cjfFeflv 
but in which the more minute beam-^ 
tites mull neceflarily be obfcured. 

. The 


i *v ^t. 
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The grcateft difficulty in tranf^ 
lating feems to he, to adhere with 
fidelity to the meaning of the origi- 
nal» to i:etain as far as poflible the 
very exprcflions of it, and to lofc 
at the fame time no part of its dig- 
nity, energy, and ipirit. But whilft 
the modes of cxpreflion are fo va- 
rious in different languages i whilfl^ 
there are words in one, which can- 
not be rendered in another ; whilft 
notions and ideas natural and noble 
in one nation are deemed forced aad 
puerile in another ; a r^dcr, whole 
knowledge is confined to one ka- 
guagp^ rnuft never e3Cpe<9: to be 
able to form a pcr{c& judgment of 
foreign writers^ ancient or modera^ 
from what are called tranflati<ms 
<of their wwks. Beautiful and hap^ 
py imitations, it is to be hoped« wiU 
never be wanting ; but faithfi4 and 

corredt 
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correA co|HeS| exa& and genuine 
tranllatims do not exift^ nor will 
the nature of Ismguages^ admit of 
them. 

I am therefore very ready to allow 

that Voltaire is a bad tranflator; 

that the French in general, or any 

other people that you pleaie, or all 

other nations if you will, %e bad 

tranflators : but muft. obferve, that 

the French are by no means def» 

titute of good imitators. As an 

inftance of this truth, I fhall beg 

kave to quote the following imitan 

tion of the Donee gralus cram of 

Horace. It is written by the duke 

de Nlvemois, who fometime iince 

reiided iii England as ambaifador 

from the court of France. |t 

breathes a tendemefs peculiar to 

lovei:^ and a naivete (a word whidi 

cannot 
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cannot be tranflated) that is en-* 
chanting. As it is not in the hands 
of every body, I am perfuaded the 
reader will not be diipleafed at its 
insertion. 

* 
* 

HoRACK et Lydie. 

HORACB. 

T\m lieureux qu'un Monarque au fatte its 
gi^ideurs, 
J'ai vii mes jours dignes d'envie : 
Tianquilles, ils couloient au gx€ de uos ar- 
deurs ; 
Vous m'aimiez, charmante Lydie. 

Ly1>I£. 

Que mes jour$ eioicnt beaux quanddes f<Mii» 
les plus doux 
Vous payiez ma flamme fincere ! 
Venus me regardoit avec des yeux jaloux $ 
Chloi n'avoit pas Ai vous plaire. 

Horace. 
Par fon luth, par fa voix organe des amourSy 

' C\Ao6 feule me paroit belle : 
Si le deftin jaloux veut ^pargner fes jours,' 

Je dcnneral les miens pour elle. 


r 
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Lydib. 
Le jeune Calais, plus beau que les anu^un^ 

Plait feul a mon ame ravie : 
Si le deftifi jaloux veut 6pargner fes jourt» 

Je donnerai deux fois ma vie* 

Horace. 

Quoi^ fi mes premiers feux ranimant leur ar* 

deur 
Etouffoient une amour fatale. 

Si perdant pour jamais tous fes droits fur mon 

CGeur> 

Chloe vous laiflbit fans rivale. ^ 

Lydie* 
Calais eft charmant ; mais je n'aime que vous : 

Ingrat, mon cceur vous juftifie* 
Heureufe ^galement, en des liens fi doux, 

De pcrdre ou de pafler la vie ! 


on 


4 » 
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S O P H O N 1 S B A 


OF , 


T R I S S I N O. 


AS wc are indebted to the 
Italians for the revival of 
moft ipecies of poetry, ib do wp 
owe to them the firft tragedy tk^t 
merits any d^ee of reputation 2Ad 
applaufe* Of this TrHfinp was the 
author ; z man of great rank, and 
profound learning, well ikiUed In 
architednre, and from whom the 
famous Palladio, who wai in his 
Service, imbibed his knowledge of 

K 2 the 
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the fifft principles of that fcienccj 
which he afterwards brought to 
fuch perfection. As yet the fway 
of mitred dulneis and monaftic ig- 
/iprance had mifled and bewildered 
the greater part of the inhabitants 
of Europe, and checked the growth 
of fcience in her infancy; fcarce 
had fhe as yet Ihone with a feeble 
ray even on her beloved Italy. It 
was then, however, that Triffino 
'arofe to cherifh and proted her : 
who, although he was ambailador 
and nuncio froni the pope to the 
emperors Maximilian and Charles 
the fifth, although he was entrujfted 
by them with the direction and 
management of affairs of weigh^ 
confequ^ice, yet did he not con^ 
fine his > attention to politics alone, 
but endeavoured by his own exam- 
ple to encourage and promote the 

lludy 
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ihidy and cultivation of letters. He 
wa3 the firft among the moderns 
who compoied a regular epic poem 
unfettered with rhime« A paf-^ 
fionate admirer of Horner^ but 
without an equal genius, he has 
copied him eveh to a fault, follow-«> 
ing him in his minute details and 
exaA defcriptions of things, which 
in our days are of little or ho con^* 
iequence. His poem, however, has 
the merit of being free from the 
points and conceits ufually objeAed 
againft die Italian writers, parti- 
cularly by thofe who are content 
to give up numberlefs beauties 
on account of a few imperfedlions : 
fuch is the efFed of prejudice, fuch 
is the unjuft prepoffcffion of many ; 
a prepofTeffion that owes its rife 
either to a blind deference to others, 
4>r to ignorance that feeks to con«- 

K 3 ccal 
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the firft principles of 
which be afterwards 
fiich pcrfcifticpii. As • 
of mitred dulaels and 
jioraoce had miflcd ac 
the greater part of tl 
of Europe, and check 
of fciencc in her in 
had ihe as yet ihone 
ray even on her bdc 
was then, however, 
arofe to cheriih and 
who, althou^ he t 
and nuncio &<orv A(. 
emperors MaxunUixb 
riK fif;h, althoug>&he 
bv them with tlw 
management (^ aflair 
confcquence, yet did 
fine his attentkm to 
but endeavoured by hk 
pl^^tocourage ami 
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ceal Itfelf under the af^iiftatioii ol 
fuperior knowledge and tafte, or 
to a narrow fordid , felf-lovc, that 
leads men to exalt the merit c^ their 
own countrymen in preference to 
foreign writers, and thus to gratify a 
ielfiih pride, and tacitly and obliquely 
ccromend themielves. 

^ In his tragedy of Sophonifha, 
Triflino has imitated the Grecian 
manner, both in the choruiTes and 
in the conduct of it* As to his 
eharaAer of Scipio, I am perfuaded 
the reader will not be lefs enamour^ 
' cd with his many virtues, as deli* 
neated by the Italian poet, than 
as they are handed down to us 
an the annals of hiftory. Mafiniiia 
appears with fuitable dignity, and 
Sophonifba is not the haughty, info- 
lent, unfeeling heroine of tragedy, 
. a 






ff : ll^ctt'aStdr ^oo '^coiAtiioit in mAXif 
wt^ddtn dramatic compofitions ; but 
% woman ^quainted with Aiisfor* 
ttriies,' ifettfifefe^ and txpfiffing the 
ilftguifh 6f h^f- heart. Much may 
be c^efted to the length of many 
of the ipcQches^ much to the un-** 
ttecelTary minutenefs of the def^ 
fe44pfiv€ parts, which Weafceti and 
ii^pede the adion i but it muft be 
remen^>ered, that it was not re^uir-^ 
ed of the Grecian, nor is it ex- 
pe^edof the Italian tragedian, that 
lie* ihould make the ftage a fcene of 
continual intriguei nor that he 
ihould perplex his audience with 
an intricate plot, or an aflemblage 
of iftiprobable incidents, ncyr ufe 
ihe coarfitr medbod of exciting pity 
or teitor by the reeking dagger ot 
rattling chains* They wrote for 
a people whofe whole frame was 
c . K 4 fufceptiblQ 


r 


fttfceptible of the fineft /fe<^ing9^ 
whofe cvcty nerve was alive to the 
moft delicate feniibility. If any 
En^lifhman therefoM fbovld expe^ 
to find, that Triffino has ftrewed 
the ijtage with dead bodies, and left 
only one alive to wind up the piece 
yrith a couplet or two, he will be 
greatly difappointed. Sophonifba 
is the only unhappy fuiibrer; yet 
furely where youth, virtue, inao* 
cence, and beauty meet with an 
untimely fate, the tear of fympa-> 
thetic anguifk will overflow, the 
meafure of forrow will be com-^ 
plete« 

It muft be allowed, that the dia-^ 
alogue is ibmetimes low ; nothing 
cai;i well be more laughable than 
the following lines in the mouth of 
l^elius : 

Subit» 
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Subito ne verro^ ch'abbia vedute 

r 

Le Stalle^ e che cavalli entro vi ibnow 

Such a ipeech might well fuit a 
groom, but is very unbecoming 
the Roman general* 

In peruiing the tragedy of Trif^ 
fino we are always to confider, that 
it was not only the firft written 
in Italian, but alio, that it was the 
firft written in any modem lan-» 
guage ; we are therefore bound in 
juitice to make great allowances in 
its favour. It is true, that prior to 
it, there were certain theatrical re« 
prefentations called tragedies, but 
it was a proftitution of the name ; 
as they were wild and extravagant 
productions, mere contemptible far^ 
ces, without uniformity of deiign 

cr 
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or regularity of conduift; objec- 
tions that, can never be made to 
the Sophonifba of Triflino. 
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TH E tragedy of Rofmunda ap- 
pears to be an imitation of 
the Antigone of Sophocles, though 
it muft be acknowledged it is but 
an imperfedl copy ; and the Italian 
can by no means be allowed to e- 
qual the Grecian poet, unfefs in 
the harmony of his vcrfe and the 
fimplicity of his ftyle. As the 
^horufles do not treat of indif- 
^ferent fubjedls, but fuch only 
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The fame of Voltaire, as a tragc* 
dian, has hitherto remained unim- 
peached, unlefs by the Abbe Def-' 
fontaines, Freron, and a few of the 
fame tharafter : but let not the En-» 
glifh wifh to appear in fuch un- 
worthy company, nor endeavour 
to depreciate his merit, leaft their 
cenfures fhould prove as weak and 
inefFe£tual as the dart of Priam 
againft the (hield of Pyrrhus ; 

•» rauco quod prolintts aBrerepulfumt 
£t fumino clypei ncquicquam umbone pc* 

pcndit. 

^ncid, lib. 2, 

Voltaire's tranflations of paffages in 
lever al of our Englifh poets have 
been much condemned, andjuftly 
teprehcnfible they frequently are. 
The fault principally objedled to 
him is his ignorance of our lan- 
guage. 
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guage. H^ certainly has been mif- 
'taken in the meaning of ibme of 
the authors he has undertaken 
to prefent in a French drefs ; but 
I tannot think that , it is owing 
to an imperfedl knowledge of the 
Hnglifh tongue^ that he has failed 
ib much as a trwflator : for he is, 
or rather was, much belter verfed 
in it than many are willing to 
allow. His greateft error feems to 
be, that he has translated too liter- 
.ally: for there are many words, 
which, in one language may be nob- 
ble* and ibnorous, but, if rendered 
in another, would appear low and 
burlefque. There are words too, 
in room of which were we to fub- 
ftitute others, that are termed fy- 
nonimous, yet we fhould find it no 
cafy matter to iupply fiich as (hould 
aafwer the originsd ones in every 
^ refpecfl:. 
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rcfpeft. To give an inftance froxn, 

Shakefpear. 


The king would fpeak with Cornwall, the 

dear father 
Would with his daughter fpeak, commaqcb 

her (ervice. 
Are they informed of this ? «* my breath and 

Wood ! — 
Fiery ? the fiery duke i tell the hotduke that — 

Here we find the word bot ufed 
in the fame fenfe as ^fiery, and fy^ 
nonimous they are, as far- as the 
nature of language will admit; 
yet certainly dicy are not equally 
forcible. 

Fiery? the fiery duke? 

What a flriking image of his pcrfon 
docs this expreiSon convey ; w^ 

fee 
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fee paffion glowing in his cheek and 
fury flafhing from his eye. 

Tell the hot duke that — 

What a falling off is here, and how 
unequal is this epithet to the fore- 
going one ! This is defcriptive only^ 
the other not only dcfcribes, but 
paints ; it does not impart to the mind 
of the reader merely an idea of Corn- 
wall ; it places his very form before 
his eyes. Thefe are delicacies of lan- 
guage, to which but little attention 
is paid, but from whence number- 
lefs beauties might be derived : for 
to clothe a line thought in ilLchofen 
words, is like placing a valuable 
painting in an improper light, ia 
which the principal figures perhaps 
would not intirely lofe their effe^, 
but in which the more minute beam- 
tites muft neceflarily be obfcured. 

The 
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The grcatcft difficulty in tranf* 
lating feems to be, to adhere with 
fidelity to the meaning of the origi- 
nal, to retain as far as poflible the 
very exprefllons of it, and to lofc 
at the fame time no part of its dig-* 
nity, energy, and fpirit. But whilft 
the modes of expreffion are fb va- 
rious in different languages ; whilUr 
there are words in one, whidi can- 
not be rendered in another ; whilft 
notions and ideas natural and noble 
in one nation are deemed £>rced aad 
puerile in another ; a reader, whofe 
knowledge is confined to on^ lam- 
guage^ muft never expedi to be 
able to form a perfe(9: judgment of 
foreign writers, ancient or moderB^ 
from what are called feranffetioiis 
of their works. Beautiful and hap- 
py imitations, it is to be hoped* will 
never be wanting ; but faithful md 

correft 
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correA copies^ exad and g^uine 
tranflaticms do not exift> nor will 
iha nature of l^nguages^ admit of 
them. 

I am therefore very ready to allow 

that Voltaire is a bad tranilator; 

that the French in general^ or any 

other people that you pleaie, or all 

other nations if you wilU %re bad 

tranflators : but muft, obfcrve, that 

the French are by no means dciP* 

titute of good imitators. As an 

inftance of this truths I ihall beg 

leave to quote the following imit^ 

tbn of the Donee gratus »am of 

Horace. It is written by the duke 

de Nivemois^ who fometime fiace 

refided iii England as ambaffador 

from the conrt of France. Jt 

breadies a tendemefs peculiar to 

lovecs, tmd a naivete (a. word whidi 

cannot 
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cannot be tranflatcd) that is en- 
chanting. As it is not in the Jiands 
of every body, I am perfuadcd the 
reader will not be difpleafed at its 
iniertion. 

Horace et Lydie* 

Horace. 
Pill* keureux qu'un Moiiarque au faite des 
gr^^deurs, 
J'ai vfl mcs jours digncs d*cnvic : 
Tranquilles, Us couloient au gre de uos ar- 
dcurs ; 
Vous m'aimiez, charmante Lydie. 

Lyi>i£. 
Que mes jours 6toient beaux quanddes foint 
Ics plus doux 
Vous payiez ma flamme fincere ! 
Venus me regardoit avcc dcs ycux jaloux ; 
ChIo6 n'avoit pas C\x vous plaire. 

Horace. 
Par fon luth, par fa voix organc dcs amourSy 

: ChIo£ feule me paroit belle : 
Si le deftin jaloux veut ^pargner fesjours^' 
Je donnerai les miens pour elle. 

JLydxi. 


• 


r 
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Lydie. 
Le jeune Calais, plus beau que les amoun^ 

Plait feul a mon ame ravie : 
St le deftin jaloux veut 6pargner ftnjonn, 

Je donnerai deux fois ma vie* 

Horace. 
Quoi) fi mes premiers feux ranlmant leur ar* 

deur 
Etoufibient une amour fatale. 

Si perdant pour jamais tous fes droits fur mon 

coeur^ 

Chlo6 vous laifibit fans rivale. -• 

Lydie* 
Calais eft charmant ; mats je n'aime que vous : 

Ingrat, mon coeur vous juftifie. 
Heureufe egalement, en des liens fi doux, 

Dc perdre ou de pafier la vie ! 
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AS we are indebted to the 
Italian^ for the revival of 
moik ipecies of poetry, ib do wp 
ewe to them the firft tragedy that 
merits zay degree of rieputation a^d 
applaufe. Of this Triffino was the 
author ; a man o£ greM rank, and 
j^found learning, wdl £dUed in 
architedtore, and from whom the 
famous Palladio, who wai in his 
Service, imbibed his knowledge of 

K 2 the 
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the firft principles of that fcience, 
which he afterwards brought to 
fuch perfcdlion. As yet the fway 
of mitred duhieis and monafUc ig- 
;lorance had milled and bewildered 
the greater part of the inhabitants 
of Europe, and checked the growth 
of Icience in her infancy; fcarce 
had fhe as yet ihone with a feeble 
ray even on her beloved Italy. It 
was then, however, that Triffino 
'arofe to cherifh and protect her : 
who, although he was ambafiador 
and nuncio frcHiii the pope to the 
cnoperors Maximilian and Charles 
idle fifth, although he was entrufted 
by them with the dire&ion and 
management of affairs of weighty 
confequoice, yet did he not con-^ 
fine his • attention to politics alone, 
but endeavoured by his own exam- 
ple to encourage and promote the 

iludy 
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iludy and cultivation of letters. He 
wa$ the &ft among the moderns 
who compoied a regular epic poem 
unfettered with rhime. A paf^ 
fionate admirer of Homer^ but 
without an equal genius^ he ha$ 
copied him eveln to a faulty follow* 
ing him in his minute details and 
cxaA defcriptions of things^ which 
in our days are of little or ho con^* 
iequence« His poem, however, has 
the merit of being free from the 
points and conceits ufually objeded 
againft the Italian writers, parti- 
cularly by thofe who are content 
to give up numberlefs beauties 
on account of a few imperfedlions.: 
fuch is the effedt of prejudice, fuch 
Is the unjuft prepoffeffion of many i 
a prepofleflion that owes its rife 
either to a blind deference to others, 
^r to ignorance that feeks to con- 
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ceal itfelf under the aiFe£btion of 
fuperior knowledge and tafte^ or 
to a narrow fordid . felf-lovc, that 
leads men to exalt the merit of their 
own countr3rmen in preference to 
foreign writers, and thus to gratify a 
ielfifh pride, and tacitly and obliquely 
cc^mend themfelves. 

^ In his tragedy of Sophoniiba, 
Trifiino has imitated the Grecian 
manner, both in the choruiies and 
in the condu<ft of it* As to his 
chara(fter of Scipio, I am perfiiadecl 
the reader will not be lefs enamour^ 
^ with his many virtues, as deli* 
neated by the Italian poet, than 
as they are handed down to us 
in the annals of hiftory. Mafini^ 
appears with fuitable dignity, and 
Sophoniiba is not the haughty, info« 
lent, unfeeling heroine of tragedy, 

a 
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fiMdern dramatic compofitions ; but 
ai woman ^quainted with ttiisfbiv 
tuftes/ ifcrtfiWe^ attd^xprtfling the 
ikttguifh dfh^t heart. Much may 
he objefted to the length of many 
of the speeches, much to the un-* 
IsecefTary minuteneis of the dei^ 
ct^ptive. parts, which weaketi and 
ii^pede the a£lioii ^ but It muft be 
rememb^«d> that it was not requir- 
ed of the Grecian, nor is it ex- 
pe^edof the Italian tragedian, that 
lie' fhonld make the ftage a fcene oif 
continual intrigue^ nor that he 
Ihould perplex his audience with 
an intricate plot, or an aflemblage 
of iftiprobable incidents, nor life 
the coarfer medlod of exciting pity 
or termor by the reeking dagger of 
rattling chains* They wrote for 
a people whofe whole frame was 
<^ , K 4 fufceptible 
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fuicepdble of the &PLei^ fc^tDg^ 
whofe^ every nerve was alive to tbc 
moft delicate ienfibility. If any 
Engliihman iStmeSoK i9[ioul4 expe^ 
to find, that Triifino has ifarewed 
the fjtage with dead bodies, and left 
only one alive to wind up the piece 
with a couplet or two, he will be 
greatly diiappointed. Sophonifba 
is &e only unhappy fufierer; yet 
furely where youth, virtue, inno-* 
cence, and beauty meet with an 
untimely fate, the tear of iympa- 
thetic anguifh will ovorfiow, the 
meafure of fbrrow will be com-^ 
plete« 

It muft be allowed, that the dia-* 
alogue is fometimes low ; nothing 
caa well be more laughable Aan 
the following lines in the mouth of 
J^elius ; 

Suhito 


^^.^^^.^ 


il 
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Subito ne verro, ch'abbia vedute 
I Le Stalle, e che cavalli entro vi (bnow 


Such a ipeech might well fuit a 
groom^ but is very unbecoming 
the Roman general. 

In perufing the tragedy of Trii^ 
fino we are always to coniider^ that 
it was not only the firft written 
in Italian^ but aUb, that it was the 
firft written in any modem lan- 
guage j we are therefore bound in 
juftice to nuke great allowances in 
its favour. It is true, that prior to 
it, there were certain theatrical re- 
prefentations called tragedies, but 
it was a proftitution of the name ; 
as they were wild and extravagant 
productions, mere contemptible farr 
ces, without uniformity of defign 
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or regularity of .condud:> objec- 
tions that, can never be made to 
the Sophoniflba of Triflino^ 
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TH E tragedy of Rofmunda ap- 
pears to be an imitation of 
the Antigone of Sophocles^, though 
it muft be acknowledged it is but 
an imperfeft copy ; and the Italian 
can by no means be allowed to e- 
qual the Grecian poet, unlefs in 
the harmony of his verfe and the 
fimplicity of his ftyle. As the 
choruflcs do not trear of indif- 
-ferent fubjefts, but fuch only 

as 
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as are connected with the piecc> 
they may befaidto bear apart in the 
;idtion ; but the poet does not^ftea 
break out into thoie beautiful and 
animated figures of ^ech fo fre* 
quent in the chorufles of the Greeic 
theatre, and feems rather cautious 
of offending than ambitious of de« 
lighting his audience. The doc-- 
trine of Albuino in the tragedy 
before us is detcftable, and could 
not be endured from any perlbh 
but one of his charaden 

Chi vuol reggere imperi, ftati, o regnt 
Gli. bifogna cfler fopra ogn'altro crudo i 
Perche da crudelta nafce '1 timore« 
£ del tiir.or Tubbidienza nafce. 
Per cui fi regge e fi governa il inondo» 

T^he author (eems to have exceeded 
the bounds of probabiUty when he 
rcprefcnts Albuino compelling Rof- 

munda 


k 
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xnunda to drink out of the fkuU of 
her father : nor do I fee any reafbn 
for making mention of fuch an an- 
parelleledfpecies of barbari^p unlefs 
it be to place before the audience 
tlie character of Albuino in the mod 
odious light. He has however 
prudently chofen to relate thefa<ft 
rathar than prefent it on the ftage, 
and has wifely obierved the precept 
of Horace : 

■ ■ multaque tollcs 
£x ocuHs quae mox narret facundia prasfens. 

De Arte poet. 

* 

The death of fuch a monfler, at ttie 
fame time that it ferves to inculcate 
the comfortable dodrine, that pu- 
nifhment attends cruelty and in* 
juflice, cannot fail to be agreeable 
-to the reader ; who is not lefs 
pleafed to find that the pious ard 

amiable 
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amiable Rofmunda is madeliappj» 
ki her deliverance from tyranny and 
oppreffion. The moral is there- 
fore jufl, and the conclufion fucfa 
as is calculated to encourage the 
pleafing^ belief^ that virtue^ though 
perfecuted for a time, w^iil not fail 
to remove all obftacles to happinefs^ 
and challenge and receive its du« 
reward. • 

I am well aware that the Engliih 
critic will be apt to pronounce the 
tragedy before us, as well as the 
theatrical compofitions in general 
of all fouthern nations^ infipid, 
juninterefting, and unafFe<fling ; but 
jhe would do well to confider the 
difFerent charadiers of nationsi va«- 
rious a$ the climates they inhabit, 
warm and genial as the fun that 
ynakes all nature fmile around themi 

or 
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<^«old:^«i4:b«iri%fi> liki the (ko^tf^ 

0&^' nasvm^Sms thax enviroh them* 

'What at Naf>l4x; >or ftt Ronle would 

iE^i^ the.heait with terror and dif- 

msfi i# ^MiVtSttTe it: with atl ^^ 

^^tmiziiig throt>is 0^ pi^ and odfli^ 

fMtili^n) Woidd> in thti- rndte im-^ 

p^tftibr^bte n<n-them bofom, kixd 

«scdte thtttraafitor)!' (huddir, orihi 

fee^ iialf-^raae^%h. 

It ttiay perhaps be afked, how it 
happens that the modern Italian^ 
diifl^r fo widely frcm their ariceftori 
Ihe Romans, who toofk fuch delight 
in the barbarous fhews of gladi* 
ators, and the expofing their fel* 
low-creatures to the fury of wild 
l>eafts» To this it may be anfweredi 
that if they were cruel, it was 
owing originally to neceflity rather 
than to their natural difpofitions ; 

for 
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for being in their hegtiMiiitg* btH> 
^ inconfiderabl^ ntimbe^^ ihcy 
were conilrained to live by Yiolence 
and plunder* When they becanae 
more numefous^ they lijc:ewife grcw: 
more fonnidabb^ ,and with their. 
numbers their enemies increaied. As 
they began bytapinej they<x>ntiAtted 
by warfare;, a^d wfailft the fword 
remained un/he^ed> the blood on 
it was regarded as a iign of honour^ 
and beholden with a degree of ia- 
tisfa<flion and applaufe* As for the 
cruel combats of gladiators^ ti^y 
owed their rife to a fuperftitiou« 
notion that prevailed among the 
Pagans^ namely, that the manes 
of the dead were rendered propitious 
with human blood. Tp policy 
they owed their continuance; and 
in after ages thefe inhuman fports 
were frequently exhibited to the 

Romans, 
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llomans, to cherifii in their bofom^ 
iL ferocity, that fcemed efiential to 
^eir aggrandizement, and to make 
them bravely a£t as well as boldly 
think. But when once the chrif- 
tian . religion prevailed, as it preach^ 
ed meeknefs and humility, fo it 
checked and abated the impetuous 
fpirit of military ardour ; and the 
reformation of manners then be- 
came the attention of the fovereigns^ 
whoie .whole thoughts had been be- 
fore engrofled in adding new con« 
(^uefts to their domains by . ravage 
and deftrU(ftion. Their fubjeds too 
then applied themfelves to the cul- 
tivation of the duties of fociety and 
domdlic (economy ; and if they 
funk as heroes, they rofe as men. * 

From 

* It will be, underftood, that they are 
. here confidered as a nation, and not indi* 

L vidually ; 
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Ffctfn htfacC it^ may be 4ate4 
tbe ^ra of huinflnity amongft . A0 
{lomans: peace and tranquillity ia-» 
{^\x^ and promoted the tendor 
affedions amoogft them> as a ftafis 
of warfare ^d a defife of cOiiqueft 
|»d hardened luid brutalized thdf 
dtfpofitioQS. PoUteaef$» according 
10 the learaejd MontefquieVf 4^ ia 
fib^d to prevail moil in despotic 
gavtirft0ie&t9 } for there the inh^ 
bitaats are ubt inuafi^^ in potiticsi 
and have idle hours onough to de^ 
dicate to the le& t^ential duties c^ 
jarbaoity and a deference to One 
another. In like manner we may 
venture to ailert^ that the fociai 

virtues 

Vidualljr; for we know that feme df the 
Aoift exalted charaAers exifted before this 
period ; but we are not t6 form our ideas of 
a body from a few particular members of it. 

X Efprit des Loix» lib. xix. ch. 27. 
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flrtoes will be moft cultivated by 
dioie, to whom the lafting and un« 
interrupted enjoyment of peace 
gives opportunity and inclination 
to improve the mind and humanize 
riie foul. But whilft danger hovers 
over us, the defire of felf-prefer- 
vation engrdfies our whole thoughts, 
conunands and fixes our whole at- 
tention, and whilft we are con- 
tinually buficd in the defence of 
our houihold gods, we have no 
Icifure to facrifice to the graces. 

V 

The Goths, by their irruptions, 
had indeed given a temporary d^ange 
to the manners of the inhabitants 
of Italy, by the introdudion of 
their own ; but when once the 
tumults they had occafioned fub- 
fided, and peace was again reftored, 
literature was then revived i arts and 

Ii 2 fciences. 
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fcimccs, for the comfort and em- 
bclliihment of life, were then in-^ 
trodoced, and with them dieir 
concomitant virtaes, humani^ and 
a regard for the well£ur of others. 
What eaie and inaAivity began, 
the wannth of climate accompliflx- 
cd; and a keen fenfibili^ took place 
unknown to former ages. The 
modem Italians then became to* 
tally unlike their progenitor Fabri* 
cius, who^ it is faid, could bear 
the moil unexpected and terrifying 
objeds without the leaft fhock or 
emotion*. The initablenefs and 
delicate mobility of their nerves 
was coniiderably heightened and, 
encreafedj ^nd the rough fpirit of 
valour gave place to the finer feel- 
ings of fympathetic tendernefs. To 
this great revolution, it may be 

doub.tedj 

• «. 

• Vide RtJtafcb» in.vita Pyrrbi. 
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doubted^ whether the change in Ae 
political fyftem or of climate con- 
tributed moft. That the climate 
of Italy is very much altered from 
what it was in former times, we 
have the ftrongeft reafbns to believe, 
if we compare the accounts given 
of it by antient writers, with the 
real ftate of it at this day« Horace 
and Pliny frequently mention the 
feverity of the cold during the win* 
ter : iElian teaches us the art' of 
catching eels, when the rivers werfe 
frozen: and Virgil in his Geor- 
gicks, inftrufts his countrymen 
tQ protect their fheep againft the 
fold, 

Inctpiens ftabulis edico in mollibus herb im 

Carpere oves, dum mox frondofa reducitui 

aeftas; 

£t multlduramftipula filicumqut ixianipjj^ 

L 3 Sterncrc 
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Sternere fubter bumuoiy glacie» ne fri^icb 

laedat 

Molle pecuSj fcabiein4}ue ferat turpefque po- 

d^gras, 

Gcorg. 3. 

* 

Speaking of the goats, a much har^ 
dier animal, he fays, 

Poft bine digreflfui; jubeo froodcntia capfis 
Arbuta fufficere tt fiuvios praebere recentes 3 
£t ftabula a ventis hybef no opponer^ foil 
Ad medinm cooverfa diem* 

And concludes with this general 
preceptin re|;ard to them 

Ergo omni ftudio glaclem vpntofque nivalcs 

Avertes. 

Ibid. 

At prefent all fuch precautions are 
HnnecefTary, the winters in genef|J 

.being 


i 
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being extr^nely mild, exceptiog 
in the mountainst when, evea U> 
the ibudi of Naplftfif the cdd ts 
^cry iatenfe: but wc a« not to 
£appofe that Virgil meant his in- 
ftruftions for the benefit c^ the in^* 
habitants of the upland countries 
oply, for the text will not warrant 
fuch a reilrii^ion. 

From what has been alrtady faid 
we may infer, that to determine the 
merit of the compoiitions o£ Jbreign 
nations, it is not fufficient to be 
mafters of their languages, even i)i 
the moft perfed: degree i but to 
be competent judges of them, as it 
is not poffible to poflefs their notions 
and ienfations, we fhould^ at ie^ 
experimentally know in what dc-- 
gree and on what occafions they 
are moved and ^c&td. Yet fuch 

L 4 is 
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is the felf-conceit of many a critic^ 
that without any knowledge o£ 
their diipodtions^ and whilil he 
himfelf ftruggles againft the incle- 
mency of feafons by means of the 
exhilarating blaze or the convivial 
bowl, whilft he feeks by artificial 
methods to give a livelier energy 
and more adive current to the half- 
frozen blood, that lethargically 
creeps in his veins, he will prefume 
to condemn what he cannot under- 
ftand^ and to depreciate beauties 
that he cannot fc?:I. The blind* 
unlefs their und^rftaiiding alio is 
obfcured, do not from their own 
imperfeft ideas pretend to judge pf 
colours; yet how many are there 
ever forward to fettle the ftandarii 
of fcnfibility from their own be- 
numbed faculties, and becaufe their 
nerves require to ^e rpu^ed and 

simulated 
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IHmulated by more pungent fmells^ 
pronounce the rofe to be without 
fragrance. There is befi4es ano- 
ther caufej why we are riot ffi 
^amoured with tjie charms of 
Italian poetry^ as of the Latin and 
Greek, and which is to be imputed 
to the general method of our edu« 
cation. From our infancy we arc 
taught to read and admire the works 
of the Grecian and Roman poets : 
and i% i^ w^H known that a tafle^ 
as well as a habits is to be acquired. 
Thus it fares with our opinions^ 
as with our principles, imbibed in 
the early part of our life, which if 
good are not foon to b^ perverted, 
or if bad, not eafily to be eradicated. 
Stricken in our yputhful days with 
a glimmering of l>eauty in the 
author at that time before, us^ 
in our riper years we purfue it, as 

the 
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die traveller follows the diftant and 
unfteady taper : the little difficult- 
ties and obfcurities once removed, 
and ourfelves once arrived at tl^ 
feurce of light, we then, like him, 
fit down contented. Captivated 
with the profpe<%s prefented to us 
in our journey, we view wiA plea- 
fure the fame fcenes again and again, 
nor wifh to extend our progrefs 
beyond the clafiic pale; as if the 
pure fountains that watered the 
antient Latium had ceafed to flow 
in the modem Italy, or the flowers 
that decked their margins had now 
forgotten to bloom. Initiated too 
betimes in the myfleries of the 
heathen m3rthology> we are induced 
to look upon other fyftems as iB 
adapted to poetry, and to r^^ard 
as trivial and abfurd the feats of 
nugicians^ £pritcs^ and fairies, whiUl 

we 
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we hear with pleafure of a drunkea 
Sitenus, or a libidinous Jove, Some 
indeed there are^ to whom the 
knowledge of the Italian language 
forms a part of their education ; but 
thefe are men of buiinefs, whopur*^ 
fue the path that leads to the temple 
pf fortune, not of fcicnce. Others 
in the politer world are in generil 
Satisfied with a fmatteiing fufficient 
to qualify them for the tour of Eu*- 
rope ; but few, very few, endeavour 
to obtain a critical knowledge of it. 
Nor will this alone, ' a$ has been ob-r 
ierved before, enable us to judge of 
the merit of an author, for there are 
national, there are local beauties to 
be perceived by thoie only, to whom 
his country, and the difpofition of 
bis countrymen, are not wholly un- 
known. Not to confine ourfelves 
to modern, there might be many 

inflances 


/ 
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inftances given in the antient lan- 
guages to prove the truth of this 
aiTertion. W? read in Horace of 
the 

Praeccps Anio, et Tiburni lucus, et uda 
Mobilibus Pomaria rivis* 

It has pusszled many to find out 
the true meaning of the word 
mobiles, and Dacier, the French 
critic, has in its place adopted the 
word dudtiles ; but had Dacier been 
placed but for a moment on the 
banks of the Teverone a little below 
Tivoli, he would have reje(fle4 with 
difdain his own alteration, and felt, 
with Mr. Addifon, the fingular 
beauty and propriety of the exprcf- 
fion as it ftands in Horace. Again 
jp Martial ; 


O 


I 

\ 


\ 
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O nemus, o fontes, folidumque madentis arenat 
Littus, et ^quoreis fplendldus Anxur aquis ! 

A common reader will find nothing ^ 
very ftriking in the aequoreis fplcn- 
didus Anxur aquis; but let him 
take a view of Terracina and its 
white impending cliffs in: a ferene 
evening, the fun verging towards 
the weft, his beams as yet entire, 
and. the fcene before his eyes will, 
I am certain, illuftrate the forego- 
ing paffage, more than, the moft 
laboured and learned comment, and 
point out to him a beauty that he 
jievcr dreamt of. 

. And here I cannot help expreffing 
my furprize, that a perfon of Mr. 
Addifon's refined tafte and claffical 
knowledge, fhould not only have 
been infenfible to the beauty of a 

defcription 
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dcfcription Co juft and at the fame 
time fo pidturefque^ but that he 
ihould likewife have totally mif- 
underflood the psUIoge queued above: 
Thus it is that he has rendered it 
into Bnglifh^ ^ . 

Ye warbling fountains, and je ibady trees» 
Where' Anxur feels the cool refrefhing breeze 
Blown oflFthe fea, and all the dewy ftrand 
Lies coverM with a fmootb unfiiiking iand. 

That Anxtir from its fituation was 
refrefhed with breezes from the iea, 
and that it was choien on that ac- 
count by the Romans for a fumm^r 
retirement, I do not intend by any 
means to difpute : nay further I am 
ready to allow, that the word fplcn- 
didus is ibmetimes ufed metapho^' 
rically by the beft claflical writers 
to iignify famous ; and can chere-^ 
£ore eaiily conceive that a perfbn 

unacquainted 


uoacquainted with the Roman poecs^ 

and who had never feen Anxur» 

might have tranflated the lines 

above in the fame manner as Mr. 

Addifbn has done» and celebrated 

the pjace as being famous for its 

grateful coolnefs. But the word 

fpleodidus is here undoubtedly uied 

in its moil fimple and original 

meanings and figniiies (hining. I 

have attempted the following tranf^ 

lation^ or rather paraphraie^ not 

preiuming that it will rival Mr. 

Addifon's in poetical merits but 

becaufe I think it may ferve to (hew 

the true meaning of Martial, which 

to me Mr. Addifbn feems to have 

wholly miftaken. 

O woods ? o dreams ! o moid yet prtntlels 

ftrand ! 
Anxur, that doft the fiQillng deep commanc!. 

From 
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Froin whence reflcded^ quivering fun-beams' 

play, . . 

And on thy glittering rocks refume the part* 
ing day* 

Not to confiim what I fay from the 
following line of Horace, 

Impoi&tum faxis late candentibus Anxuri 

« 

I will content myfelf wi^ explain- 
ing the paflage in queftion from 
another of Martial himfelf. In 
his dedication to his fifth book of 
Epigrams we find the following lines* 

Seu placet ^neae nutrix, feu filia iblls, 
Sive falutiferis candidus Anxur aqnis. 

In which the word candidus has^ 

precifeiy the fame meaning as fplen- 

^ didus, both fignifying bright or 

fhining^ 

ON 
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THE author feems to have 
chofen his fubjeft according 
to &e diredion of Ariftotle^ who 
fitys^ in the tenth chapter of his 
poetics^ that the nusfortunes of 
a peribn partly innocent and partly 
guilty are the propereft fubjed for 
atragedy; as we are naturally led to 
pity thofe^ who have erred rather 
through accident than defign^ and 

M who 
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who have brought calamities on ! 
themfelves without any intentional 
or premeditated refolution to com- 
mit any enormous crime. Although 
Torrifmondo was certainly guilty I 
of a breach of friend/hip to Gcr- ^ 
mpndo^ . yet we are induced to pity 
him> when we find him> in con* 
fequence of it^ involved in an in- 
ceftuous marriage with his own 
lifter. When the difcovcry is i 
upon the point of being made;^ we | 
tfeilihle for this innocently guilty 
into ; ^rget his lAiidelity to his 
friends aad fymp^tbim vnik him 
!ti ib diftrefiful a fituation* The 
beauteous, the iandcefit» ithe^Kaf4e6 
Alvida excite in us a ftili grefiter 
degree of comp^on, whw we 
find her» like a £^?on,d Jocaiftftt 
inVoktotarily led iato an miaaf 
which mankind from ^eir in&nc^ 

have 


I 

~T^ti^ «t!fitt perkibctiQ Alvlda, dc-^, 
fconin^ 
k PoflediiTe nefa3 ; vul'tus iAc lau'de cole1>as, ' 
■ Hcu quibu^ hfeu plkcUara tons ! 
I Statii Thebald. 

Much ^dogue and long oratibhs 

mixed with to6 many moral re- 

flei^ions prevail thoug^out the 

whole piece; die ipeeches are in 

many places of an enormoas lesigth^ 

I and Cbh^Utotly little foiled to a 

j theatrical reprefentation : at the 

6irt6 ififtifc tht; thoughts afe jtift, 

flid Mdiuh elegaht, thfe verfe har- 

mbilioufe, and Ae choroffes brtath- 

1 ihg Ae anifnated (pit'it of genuine 

\ and AiMiniife poetry. The firft of 

, them, in particuiar is worthy of thd 

gteat ¥aflb, and written in a ftyle, 

M 2 that 
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that would have doiw honoinr to lim 
aooft celebrated autbor, that nao- 
dem tunes can boaft. What can 
exceed the beauty of the following 
lines in it,, or what words be found 
more expreffive of their import ? 

E'n quefto clima ov' Aquibn ritnbomba 

£ con tre foli impallidifce U giornoy 

Di hm oltrag^o e fcorno 

Ai cid tentar poggiando attrLgigantl. 

£ monte aggiunto a monte> e tomba t tomb^* 

Ake ruuie e fcwli in mar ibnaiti 

■ 

A folgori tonanti 

Son opre degge aocor di chiara tromba. 

But I ihould taEe up too much cS 
the reader's time were I to lay be- 
fore him every beautiful pdlage in 
the Torrifmondo of Taffo. All I 
could wi(h is to be able to refcue 
the Italian poets from the negled 
that his been unjuftly ihewn them; 

. ' and 
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and if I cannot recommend the 
tragedy in queftion^ as a piece per« 
ieQly adapted for theatrical repn^ 
fentatioQ^ on account of its great 
lengtk> I may venture to aflert that 
in die cloict it will not fail to afibr4 
ihe higheft entertainment. 


M J on 


\ 
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THE marquis Scipia Maffci ' 
has been happy in the choice 
ofthefubjeA of his tragedy. Arif- 
totle in the eleventh chapter of his 
poetics declares that to be one of 
the moft intercfting fcenes^ on the 
Greek theatre, in which Merope 
is on the point of killing him, whom 
at that very inftant fhe difcovers to 
be her fon. And Plutarch relates 
that the Greeks, who were a peo- 
ple of keen fehfibility and the niccft 

M 4 feelings. 
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feelings, trembled with apprdien-^ 
ficHi leaft the old man fhould arrive 
too late to ftop the uplifted arm qf 
die mift^en qipther^ 

m ♦ 

A fimplicity and naivete prevails 
diroughout the Merope of Maffeij^ 
that to thoie, who are converfant 
only with modern productions, will 
perhaps appear unworthy the dig* 
nity of the tragic muie; who, fix>in 
treading with gravi^ and ileadi* 
neis in the buikint has for Cbmo 
time paft been tottering in ililts : 
and th^ pure uqafibfted language of 
nature has given place to m^ty 
nothings, and, lofty, but unmean- 
ing vrords* By the language of 
nature in tragedy, I would not be 
underftood to mean th.e rude un« 
poliihed jargon of a barbarous crew, 
but the generous and artkfs icnti- 

m'cnts 
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ments of the braiFc and good; dbe 

manly and glowing^ yet unafibfledt 

<^fu£ions of noble nunds ^ thci 

hardy and daring thoughts of th^ 

greatly wipkedi fuch as we may 

i\ippoj[e their diipofitions wpuld 

iiiggeft, and that do not ieem tq 

be dktated by tibe poet. Thofe on 

the contrary, who are not wedded 

tp the prefenjt mq^e of writing, but 

who can ilill find chinos in the 

Grecian poets, whq read wi(h fen« 

%iKty, yet tpprove with dUbretion, 

will allpw^gre^ nieri$ to the tra^ 

gedy of Mafi^i, and acknowledge 

to be 

<9*6oiihocic9 Ttta quipiita difgna cothvu'no. 

To hear Pol^phontes make love 
to Merope, who is already advanced 
in years, may at firft fight feem 

highly 
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highly ridtculoos, hilt whoevi^ iMior 
in the kaft beyond ^ fbrface^^ 
tittiigs^ wilt foon perceive that 
FoUphontes is afti^g the ^jrpoqntej 
aod that fo far from loving^ He 
bears hatred towards Merope^ asid 
that he afTumes the innanKyraCo 
merely to promote his owr iatcreft. 
, By marrying her he hopes to eow- 
ciliate tffcc affeftions of an enraged 
people, and to fecirre to himfclf the 
quiet pofleflion of that throne, froi» 

which their indignation threatened 
daily to remove him. 

In the fecond ad, wheh Mexa^ 
>s venting her grief for the fuppofed 
lofs of her fon, and blaming the 
injuftice of the gods ; Eurifo en- 
deavours to alleviate her fbrrows* 
obferves that the ways of fate arc 
infcrutable, and reminds her of the 

mil 


^M : XPOl^ UHl^ppy . iftiMtiofi of 

to facrific;«rlM^ Qym daughter at tl|e 
exprefs injunftion of the gods. To 
this with a fe»fib41ity peculiar to a 
woman, and which fhews at the 
fame time the au thorns profound 
knowledge of human nature, flic 
anfwers. 


O Euriib, nonaviian gia nui gli Dei 
Oo comandato ad una Madre* 


Could there be given a more un- 
^fwcrablje Qbje(ftion to any argu*- 
ipa^Q&s^ of confolation; can axij 
fihing^ b« more expreffive of maternal 

In ^fche third aft; w0 f^P^ Merope 
ready to execute vcngeande on 
Egiftus, whom ihe fuppofes to be 

the 
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the murdefer of ho* ion. At the 
inilant flie offers to plunge the dart 
in his bofom, he exdaimsj 


canmiidre 
St in qutfte pmito mi vedeffi ! 

At the name of niother her arm he* 
fitates to fulfil her intended revenge j 
a mother's unhappy fituation a-* 
wakens in her a tranfieht fenfation 
ofpityi and fh? afks with tenclerneA 

— Hai una madre. 

But after a moment's paufe^ when 
flie refledb that (he herfelf enjoys 
no longer diat endearing tie, and 
that it is, as fhe fuppofes, no odier 
dian Egiftus who has robbed her 
of that enviable title, fhe adds. 


-r Barbaro, nuub^ 
Fui ben anche lo, c fol per tua cagione 


Or 


f— 
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Or iK^l foopiu : %ueft % cks eke ti perdcs 
Morrai fiero ladion^ 

Here the author has prefented us 
with a delineation of paflions, co* 
pied with fidelity fromnaturet drawn 
in the moft vivid and forcible man- 
ner» and iii colours that can never 
fade* 

As he has chofen to imitate the 
chaftenefi of the Greek theatre, he 
'ccmld not introduce upon the fcene 
die deadi of PoUphontes $ yet if 
ever narration can be fuppofed com- 
parable to the force of reprefi^nta--' 
tion, I may venture to fay it is fo in 
this tragedy. The defcription that 
Ifmene gives of the manner inwlMch 
Cr(^phontes flew the tyrant at the 
altar, of the effed it had upon the 
i^>eAators, and of the behaviour of 

Metope 
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Merope on the occafion, is ddi'rer'* 
ed in ib animated a ftyle^ \vith 
circumflances fo interefting and 
afiedingy a$ to equal in its influence 
over Ae paiSans of a feiilible mlnd^ 
all Aat die Gothic and bafbafous 
apparatus of raeks, bloody daggers, 
and poifoned bowls are capable of 

producing. Thefe indeed may b(f 
neceflary to flimulate and work 
(ipon the hardened and callotis heart 
of the vulgar ; but frotti thefe the 
generous, and feeling pirt of thtf 
audiencd flirink bade ^itll hOrr6f 
and diiguft* The tragedy before u» 
is not only intcrcfting and pkafing^ 
which is the moH that itiany of the 
modem ones hare to boaft^ but i( 
is highly moral and itiftfudite r 
for villany is puniflicd in the ex- 
ample of Poliphontes, innocence 
protcdled and righted in that of Cref^ 

phontes. 
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phontest and virtue and long--fuf- 
fering rewarded in that of Merope. 

As the utmoft effort of human 
genius can never, even in its moil 
elaborate endeavours, arrive at; per-* 
iedion, we muft not hope to find 
it in the Merope of Mdfei. The 
icenes are fometinies not properly 
connedled, the adors fometimes ap- 
pear and retire without reafon, and 
the dialogue in one or two places 
may be £ud to follow nature too 
clpfely, and confequently not to be 
fufiiciently fonorous and elevated* 
The fpeech of Poliphontcs in the. 
third 2£t, in which he fays, he will 
put in praftice the true art of govern- 
ing, is very improper and abfurd. 
He there refolves to put to death 
the brave and generous, to encou-^ 
ra^e vice,^ and to promote civil 

difcord 


difcord amoiigft his fubjeds. If 
fuch were to be the policy of mo- 
narchs, their empires would be- but 
of fhort duration ;. fbr where virtue 
is opprefTed, and vice cherifhed» a* 
narchyand confufionmuft necef&rily 
pfevaiU ^nd a fpeedy dilfolution of 
government be the inevitable con'* 
iequence« It was without doubt 
the defign of the author to place 
before us the tyrant as an objedt of 
deteftation> but in delineating good 
or bad charaders ejctremes are. to 
be equally avoided : the beft are 
not exempt from failings, the worft 
not ^\rholly unacquainted with vir- 
tue, or at leaft not entirely inienfible 
of the beauty of it in others. But 
the marquis MafFei is by no means 
the only one who has fallen into 
this error, we find it common to 
moft tragic writers of all nations. 

Many 
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Many df them hi^e far exceeded 
him iii extravagance^ and their 
charafters of villainy are Co much 
exaggerated^ that they ceafe to be 
dqfigns from' hature, arid become 
mer€::4hintelligible iketches of their 
own wayWfeird fancies, lofing their 
intended ^dfed: : for fuch ideal be« 
ings caln(haJire.noinfluenceover minds 
already vdndised ^o /wi^kednefs i 
^cylcTsn fmth^p refornv fuch dif~ 
pofiticMis by their repentance, warn 
by thc£r puniihnienr, nor intitnidate 
by. their deatfe. The vUkin *hac 
wooldlfteiinim^^ th^ death of 
Mdcza, ^f wowiA'^with a cbnfcious 
appdshdniion ttf'his oWn life and 
fafcty,.^trembte at the fate' of $ 
I^0?^k>4/ ^^" ihor oneihe might 
^an&c: td difcayer ^pmt' tefcmblartce 

<b :.* u ^«,^•^ N • ^ ^ • '. of 

# VWe Rowe*s Ambitious Step-mother. 
' ■ ' X ^'^^ Fair Penitent* . 
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cS himfelfjr Ui ^^ other dbc cba^ 
radl^rs of nature would be ilkgible# 

NoCwithftaihiijig the faults aV 
rea4y menttioned* apdfome petbaps 
unAQtked, the tiagedy of Merope 
muA; be acknowledged to be equai 
to moft th^ are extant ; at kaft by 
thofe, who kave a competent knoi^rr- 
lege of the kngiuige, in which it 
>is written> wlio aie^ um^rejadked 
in their opinions^ ^ho are not 
wholly ignomnt of the IneUi^od of 
ediication, the maqaers and icnfi'* 
bility of the itatiom^for whom it 
was (ompoieiir and. who are fismly 
perfuaded> that what i$ n^alculated 
for the meridian of Italy, ^muft 
diiTer c&iitiatty. from wjbat ^n, arr 
dapted to the ^pmm abdtaikV 
the inhabitants of a northern ifland J' 
But many are too rcady^ to judges 1 

and 


i 
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and decide, although they are but 
imperfedtly veried in the language^ 
and have but a very fuperficial 
knowledge of the author they cen-> 
fure I a knowledge that extends 
perhaps litde further than the tide** 
page : yet furely the beauties of a 
temple are not all comprized in its 
portico, nor is its veftibule the feat 
of its gods. We are likewffe in 
general too apt to judge of others 
by oiir own ftandard, and to make 
little or no allowance for the fenti- 
ments and ideas peculiar to people 
of different countries. ' Let the 
Norwegian bdiold with tranfport his 
aadve mountains, down whofe head* 
long ileeps the foaming torrent 
ruihes with fury into the rebellow- 
^ in^ valley below i but let him not 
\ blame an inhabitant of the Cam- 
? \pagna Felice, if he gazes with e- 

N 2 <jual 
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qual rapture on thofe iiniling meads/ 
through which the gentle fmooth* 
flowing Litis * winds its cafy and 
infenfible way ; 


• 


-«— qui foittequieto 
Diffimulat curfum^ et ni^Io mutabilis imbre 
Pexftringit tacitas gemihanti gurgite ripas. 

Sih hah lib. iVr 
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ON THE 


OPERA 


PF 


METASTASIO 


CALLED, 


l,A CLEMENZA DI TITO, 


WITHOUT noticing the 
airs, I mean to" confider 
this opera, as a tragic compofition 1 
and to endeavour to convince the 
reader, that this l)ranch of the art 
of poetry is at prefent cultivated by 
the Italians with no inconfiderable 

N 3 degree 
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degree of merit aQ4 perfeiftion, 
Methinks I already fee the felf-fu£r 
ficient critic, whofc knowled|je is 
(^nfined to his own, pr at mpft 
to the dead languages. Anile with 
contempt at the word, opera : me^ 
thinks I hear him already exclaim, 
with a rancour peculiar to pedantry, 
petulancei or ignorance, that Italian 
operas haye |io intiiniic merit ; thai 
they are compofed of wqrds, cal-. 
culated only to be the y^cle of 
muiic, and that thgugh the ear it 
delighted, neither the heart nof 
the judgment i^ interefted or imn> 
proved f And aUjdVB he will pofi^ 
tively affirip ^d tenaciouOy m^^* 
tain upon the authority of Mr, 
Addifoq. With all due deference 
to a name (o rdpedahk, I would 
by no means have the world yidkl 
implipit obediencf^^.to his,, or anjT 

dther 
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other critic's animadverfions ; but 
could wi(h that alU who arc capa- 
hlc, would read and determine for 
lheinielve$. Bcfides, in rcfpedk 
to Italian literature, there is grea( 
reason to believe that Mr. Addlfon 
\frzs influenced by prejudice ^r 
partiality. It is however neceffary 
to be obierved, that if Mr. Addifon 
had confined his cenfures and ridi- 
cule to Italian operas only, he would 
have iiad reaibn and juilice on his 
fide : ia his days Acy were not leis 
^furd than he repreients them to 
be; the genius of Metaftafio had 
not tfaca arif^ to invalidate and re* 
fute his ilri£tures. Yet this fame 
ingenious and learned critic, who 
laboured with fuch poignant and 
vrt\l direfted ridicule to reclaim 
bis countrymen from their falfe 
tafte^ and to point out to them 

N 4 the 
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the abfurdities of the Italian operas 
of thofe days ; this fame juftly ad-r 
mired writer compofed a thir^, 
which he called the opera* of Ro- 
famond. Nay further, there has 
been found an author^ and one not 
of the loweft clafs, I mean Mr. 
Tickell, who in defiance of comr 
mon fenfe, and iii a poeni worthy 
of a better fubjed, has chaunted 
forth the praifes of this defpicable 
performance. O fhame I where is 
thy blulh ? } . 


In the firft fcene of the Clemenza 
di Tito, Vitellia, actuated by mo- 
tives of jcaloufy and revenge, in-, 
ftigates Seftus, her Ipyer, to^ the 
muMer of Tifus. On finding, him 
wavering and undetermined, fhe re- 
proaches hini for his irrefolution ; 

for 
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foF. which^ he accounts in the foU 
lowing manner, 

* Vitellia afcolta, 
Ecco io t^apro il mio cor. Quando mi trovo 
Prcfeiitc ate non fo penfar, non pollb 
Vpler che a voglia tua : rapir mi fento 
Tutto nel tuo furor : fremo a tuoi torti :. 

Tito mi fembra reo di mille morti. 

• . * . « , ^ ^ . •» ^ 

Qiiando a lui fqn prefente 

Tito (non ti fdcgnar) parmi innocentc. 

He then endeavours to diifuade hor 
fcom her cruel intention. 

«. . . ., . - 

Penfaci, Q car&) 

Penfaci meglio. Ah non togliamo in Tkfl| 

La fua delizia al mondo, il padre a Roma» 

L*amico a noi. Fra le memorie antiche 

TroVa l»egual fe puoi, Fingiti in mente 

Eroe pi« gcperofo, o piu clementc. 

Parlagli di prpmiar ; poveri a lu^ 

Sembran gli erari fui. 

Parlagli di punir ; fcufe al delitto. 

Cferca in ognun* Chi all' inefperta ei dona^ 

Cbijtilacanuta eta. Riiparmia in uno 

L*onor 
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JJcmx del £uigue illaftre • tl baflb Ibtdi 
Compatifce nell* altro* loutU chiama* 
Perduto si giorno ei dice. 
In cui fatto non ha quakun fdice. 

It would be no eafy matter to find 
a charadter drawn in more amiable 
colours^ or more fully comprized 
in fb few words. Thofe, who are 
not veried in the amials of antient 
biftory» are thus prepared to fiind 
him chat wonderful man» that pat* 
tern of human perfection he after^* 
^rards appears* In the remaining 
prt of the fcene wc foe the powerful 
cffe&s of jealoufy and love : Vi- . 
tellia perfifls in refblving the death 
of Titus^ and Seilus» though vir^ 
tuouidy diipoied^ rather than loie 
her, fubmits to take upon him the 
execution of her infernal vengeance. 
Were I not to trefpafs too much on 
the reader's patience, as I ihall have 

occaiion 
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occafion to cite jbme other pafi&ges^ 
I coald find myfelf inclined to pldce 
before him tl^e whole of the eighth 
fcene j in it there are maxims coo* 
tained^ to which the wifeil: legiflator 
might attend with advantage, and a 
greatnefs of mind diiplayed, which 
the mod glorious monarchs would 
do well to imitate* The (econd 
a£t opens with the following !<>- 
Uloquy of Seftus, now engaged in 
;a confpiracy againft the life of 
Titus. 

Oh dci, che finpoia e quefta 1 

Che tunmltoho nel cor ! Palpito, agghiaccicH 

M' incamino, m' arrefto; ogn'aura, ogn'ombm 

Mi fa tremare^ lo non cre4ea,^he foflb 

jSi diiScile imprefa efler malvagio. 

^Az com|nrla convien : gii per imo cenna 

Lentulo corre al Campidoglio* lo deggio 

Tito aflalic Nel precipizio orrendd 

E fcorfo il pte. Neceifita divenne 

Ormai la mai ruiiu^ Almen fi vada 

Con 
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Cop valore a perir. Valore ? e come 
|?u6 aveme un traditor ? Sefto infelice, 
Xu traditor ! CJic orribil nome ! E pure 
T'affrctti ^ mcritarlo. E .chi tradifci ? 
II piu grartde, il piu giufto, il piu elements 
Principe della terra : a cui tu devi 
Quanto puoi, quanto fei. Bella merced<^ 
Gli rendi in vero. Ei t'innalzo per far^l 
II carnifice fuo. M'inghiotta il fuolo 
Pria ch'io tal divenga. Ah non ho core 
Vitellia, a fecondar g)i fdegni tui : 
Morrei prima del colpo in faccia a lui* 
S'itnpedifca - - -^ ? - m^ come 
Or che tuttp e difpofto - — - Andiaipo^ 

andiamo 
Lentulo a trattener* Sleguane poi 
Quel che il fato vorra* Stelle ! che miro ? 
Arde gia si Campidoglio ! Aime, rimfH-efa 
Lentulo incomincicf F^rfe gia tardi 
'Sono i rimoxii miei : 
Difendetemi Tito, eterni Dei. -' ■ 

How naturally do theffe fentiments 
fcem to prefent themfelves to a man 
of a difpofition by nature honeft, 
but urged through the influence of 

an 
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an irrefiftable paifion to attempt a: 

Clime which His • ibul . abhors^ We 

find here no ftudied expi-eiSons^' 

no obfcure allttfions^ no mifplaced 

iimilies« Although figures of ipeecfa^ 

might fuggeft themfelves on other 

occafions, in his fituation they would 

be unnatural. A perfbn in his cir- 

cumftances can hardly be fuppofed 

to fee daggers, in the air^ nor would 

the ideas of fleep; dreariis, witch-^ 

craft, Hecate, wolves, the rape of 

Lucretia, and giants croud all* at 

once upon his mipd, too muot^ 

occupied with the thoughts of what 

ke is about to- commit^ .to (ufEqp 

l^im tb : attend to. . c^ci^milances^ 

which, though; not foreign to the; 

purpofe, ^e, at nip^ but collateri^ 

ally coni>fi(3:i?d; with atv The rea^* 

der will perceive tlifit I allude to 

a fpeech pf iMacbetJtk'jS, in which hp 

fancies 
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fiiocies he fees the dagger befom 
him, and particularly to the icA^ 
lowing lines, which he fpeaks juft 
Wore he enters Duncan's chambw 
to murder him. 

— * Now o'er one half the vorld 
Nature feems dead^ and wicked dreams abuie 
Thecurtain'd fleep | now witchcraft celebrates 
Pkle HeCatefs offerings : and withered muider 
{ Alarum'd by hU fentinel the wolf, 
Whofe howl's bis wauh) thus with bis 

ftealtby pace, 
WitbTarquin's raviihing ftcides towVds bis 

defign. 
Moves like a giant* 

Thefe lines may to jRwne zp^c^ 
beautifully defcriptive^ but ih roy 
opinion fo much imagery carries 
with it the appearance of ftudy, and 
to me therefore *they feem but ill 
adapted to the fituation of the 
Ipeaker. On the other hand in the 

folilo^uy 


ibliloquy of Seftus we find no 6mile» 
no allufion to any ftory of antiquityt 
and even the metaphorical expref*' 
fion is of tlie iimplcft kincL 

— *NeI (MPeciptzio ontnA^ 

The breaks and pauies in the fpeech 

mre introduced with gifeat beauty 

and propriety, and are expreflive of 

the horror he feels, and the dif^ 

ficulty he labours under to edfed^ 

what ia fo repugnant to his nature : 

and at laft is not able to fammoii 

hardinefs enough to execute fo foul 

a murder. When Titus can n^ 

longer doubt of tHe infidelity and 

ingratitude of Seftus, whon^ beloved 

and cheri/hcd, he makes the fol^;^ 

lowing obfcrvatfbns on his treachery 

and His own unhappy fituation. 

Che 
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Che orror ! Ghe tradimeiito I 

Chp nera infedelta ! Fingerfi amico 

£ilernii fempre at fiancd s ogni momento 

Efiger dal mio core 

Qualche preva d^zmorty e ftiirmi intaiieo 

Preparando la morte ! £d io fospendo 

Ancor la pena ? JE, la.^ntenza ancora 

Non fegno - - - Ah fi lo fcclerato mora^ 

Mora ma fenza udirld 

Mando Sefto a morir ? Si : gia Tintef^ 

Abbaftanza il fenato. £ s'&gll aVeffe 

.^gUdcheareanoa ff elanhi $(Ok!) [u hisgtlkl^ 
. , &'afcoltu 1 ,.:,.. 

E poi vada al fupplicio. , (A me A*guMli . *. 
Sefto) £ pur di chl regna * . 
Jnfelice il deftrno ! A nbi fi itiega ** 

Cid jche a! piu bafli e dato; In mc^zd al boTci 
Quel. xiUanel,m^lcp^a pui .qiif srfdf. . Sr.i 
Jluvida lan^ il rozzojiattco, a eui* .... i 
£ mal fido riparq . .' ^ , 

t>air Ih^iuH^ <iel ciel tiigurio inforine, 
Pladdo e fonni tlorme : . •. . . 

Pafia trasqulUd i di : molto non brama : / ^ 
Sa chi l^odia, ^ gbi I'ama : unito o folo \r^t 
Torna ficuro alia forcfta, al monte ; 
£ vede il core a ciafcHedvino in fronte,^ 
Noi fra tantegrandezze ^' 

Sempue incerti. viviam ; die in faccia a noi 

U 
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La fperanza o il timore 

Su la fronte d*ognun trasforma il dpre. 

The latter part of this ipeech breathes 
an. elegant fimplicity peculiar to 
Metaftaiio ; die thoughts^ although 
not neWt he has made his own by 
die drefi he has given them; and 
there is befides a wonderful harmony 
in the nxetre and language, an art 
in which the author flunes without 
a rival; for whatever may be hi$ 
faults, I may venture to fay, that 
he has a finer ear than any poet* 
The following fentiment of Titus 
majr ferve to (hew that Metaftafio 
is not a ftranger to the fublime. 


• "S 


*«I1 torre altnii la vita 
E facoiti comune 

A1 pill vil ddla terra : il darla e Tola 
Dc' Numi, c de* Rcgnand« 

O Sjuch 
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Such are a few of die beauties 
of this opera, which divefted of' its 
airs, is far more regular in its plan 
and condudt than many compoli- 
lions, that are dignified with the^ 
names of tragedies; fuch are the 
works of fome Italian writers, 
which the ignorance of many and 
the partiality of a few brand with 
the n&me of puerilities and trifles. 
1 muft beg leave to be indulged i» 
quoting a paflage from a fhort poem 
of Metaftafio, to (hew that his ex- 
cellonce ia not confined to the com- 
pofition of operas only ; indeed his 
other poems do him flill greater 
honour. The lines are part of a 
cantata entitled. The Advice ta 
Thirfis. 

Se credi a que' foavi 

Atti cortefi, onde adefcar ti ved! ; 

Se 


9m ft ^uegli (gMrdi credi 

Ghe languid! e furtivi 

Filla ne' tuoi ; fe a quel pariar ti fidi 

Che fi poco promette 

£ fa tanto iperar ; pietofa amante 

Gia tu la crederai : 

Ah pur 10 Tbo creduto : em' ingannat. 

£ lufinga, e foUia. Nice non ama 

Che de begli occhi fui 

II trionfa in altrui : Nice noo go4e 

Che al vederfi ogni di crefcor d'intomo 

De' mtferi la fchiera : 1 niiovi dletta^ 

Oli antichi iniulta : e pur non v'e cbi polla 

Ufcir di fervitii. Non fo qual fia 

li'incognita magia, Tarte che impiega : 

So die pft^zaZj e innamora; DffenJIe eldga^ 

» ■ k 

I 

t hope t /hall mot be aecufed of that 
prejudice and partiality, which I 
bave condemned in ethers, when I 
fay, thatl believe the pafTage quoted 
^bove cannoi be furpafled by any 
thing hitherto written on the fa|ne 
fubJQft, What a beautiful thought 

O i is 
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m 

is the following^ and how happily 
expreiTed. 

— Sc a quel parlar tt fidi 
Che fi poco promette 
£ fit tanto fperar ; pietofa amante 
tu la credeiat : 


' \ 
\ 


And the fubfequent line^ in which 
nature herfelf^ and hot the poet^ 

feems to fpeak. 

. . . 

Ali ! pur 10 llio creduto ; e m' ingannaw 

This is poetry that does not only 
tickle the ear> that does not play 
with the fancy, or by courting and 
flattering the judgment, fteal upon 
the favour of the reader; it ftrikes 
at once at the heart, 9fid cannot 
fail in its aim* 


The poems of Metaftafio, ad- 
drefled to Nice, are fo well knowA 

as 
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as to r^cjuire no further comoietida^ 
tions 1 as long as (implicity^ ele- 
gance, unrivaled fweetnefs of lan- 
guage, and ^ the moft exquifite 
(enfibility of fouU are qualities ^ to 
be efteemed in an author, io'hmg 
will thofe poems be red and adr 


•It may be prefumed^ not wlA^ 
out reafon, that the world is in a 
great meafure indebted to the im- 
perial family for the works of 
Metaflaiio ; without their patronage 
jmd liberality, he might have re- 
plained \n obfcurity and want ; hi$ 
genius cramped, his enthuiiafm un- 
kindled^ his tendemefs and bene* 
volence uqdifplayed, h^s ^podneis 
unknown, Learp hence, ye prinpes, 
not to confine yquf protedion and 
geiierofity to the excellencies of 

O 3 painting 


painting ind muiic, but let poebyi, 
dieir elder fifter, partake of your 
beneficence : ib fhall the favourites 
cf the mu&a, a.t prefent perhaps 
languiflung and chilled with peniiry^ 
tranfmit ,your names to renioteft 
pofterity J whilft warmed with the 
fun-ihine of majcfty, their lyresi 
like the ftatue of Memnon, fhall be 
attooed to lovinds uiuieard belbre. 


ON 


* 

•> 
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T A S S O. 


- A. 


THE works of Taffo jiad beeh 
for fome time the admira^oti 
and delight, not only of his own 
countrymen, but of the politer paft 
of Europe in general; when the 
French, who were defirous of tak- 
ing the lead in letter$^ as w^U s|s 
in arms, finding him ait impedi- 
ment in their way> determined ^ to 
remove fuch an obftacle, and to 
build their own reputation on the 
Tirins of his fkne* Boileau was the 

> 

champion in die cauft : arid it is 
tie wonder that the fervid and bold 
invention of the Italians fhould bfe 

O 4 an 
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ftn objedof enfy and cenfure to him, 
who poflefied no fuch happy talentj 
to him, whofe niuie can boaft but 
few beauties of her own, and if ihc 
fliines it is with meretricious and 
ftolen ornaments, a mere fervile 
imitator of the antient fatyrifts, in 
whom all their gaU is highly con«- 
centrated, but in whom xio veflige 
is to be found of their candour and 
good*manners. Nor in my cata- 
logue of great and truly refpe^ble 
andiors ihall that man ever find a 
pjace, who wantonly, and for the 
&ke of rhime could fport with the 
reputation q£ another, and* as his 
jancour or good-humour {iflCkc had 
any), prevail^d^ could ^ow infert the 
name oi Quinault, now of Bour- 
fault, or any other of the £tme ter« 
ihination. Little did it become 
the French to be fo fevere on the 

Italians, 
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Itdkn$9 for ip thofe 4^ys th^ ha4 
HQ epic poem of any mcFit of their 
own- It mvf he doubted if they 
am boafl: one even gt prefen^ : for 
the Henriade, althoHgh a yeiy fine 
piece of poetry, is fcarccly entitled 
to the name of an epic poem, and 
ihat perhaps ovdng to the fiibjed: 
rather than to any fault of the au- 
thor. In fuch fubjeds there is 
little room for invention, . . and ftill 
lej& opportunity for exciting id- 
miration by the marvellous ; and 
laveQtion is not lefs efle|itially ne^ 
$ei}ftry on the part of the poet, than 
^idmiration on the part of the reader^ 
'vlwtt thefe are wanting ^ poem 
iwill be little more than a gazette 
in verfe. But- it feenis to have 
lice the joint . endeivpur of ^ the 
critics in thofe days to decry, the 
works of the Italians j Boileau gave 

the 
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die word of battle^ and himfidf be^ 
gan the attack^, whilft the mwt 
puny witSf iheltered under his tx^ 
ftinple» like Teucer beneath tfa» 
ihidd of Ajax, dealt out their en^* 
venomed and deflrudive arrows. 
The Englifh critics too enlLfted 
themfelves under his banners^ and 
with fuch a leader at their head no 
quarter could be expedted. But why 
0K>uld we ape the French in their 
fentimentSy as well as their drefs i 
or why tamely refign our own 
judgment, and then flouri/h and 
triumph in borrowed ideas f If we 
Oiuft imitate them, Jet it be in thei^ 
courteous bd^aviour and general 
civility to each other j but let us 
not give into their narrows-minded 
principle of deipiiing a}l nationk 
but their own^ In the age of Louk 
fhe XlVth, their vain prefumption 

led 
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}ed than to believe that their witt 
^ere unrivaled in' letters^ and their 
monarch invincible in war ; but 
their military glory was obfcured 
by the fuperior luftre of British 
valour : pity it is but they had been 
taught at the fame time, that their 
opinions were not more infallible 
than their arm^^ 

Boileau was lucky anough to hit 
upon the Clinquant du Taiie ; this 
4)nc happy word in a verfe was re*- 
.echoed through Europe, and proved^ 
fatal to the reputation of the Italian 
poet. By ibme this cenfure was 
fubfcribai tq thrbu^ a partial der- 
fercace to its author, by others»^ 
(and many fuch there were who fij^ 
themfelves up for critics) becaufe 
.they were too idle or too ignorant 
-to read before they determined, and 

poor 
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poor Taflb was condemned unheal. 
Mr. Addiibn adopted the word, 
dud circulated it throughout this 
kingdom : whilft the author of the 
papers on paftoral poetry in the 
Guardian, . not content, with his 
being ruined in the opinion of moft 
as an epic poet, accufed him of 
Ruling in the language, fentiments, 
paiiions, . and defigns in the paftoral 
idyle. But whoever was the author 
of thofe papers, I will take upon me 
to proYe that he has either wilfully 
9i£krttd a falfity, with a delign to im^ 
|)ofeion his readers, or had not red, 
^ did not underfland the work he 
prefumed to criticife. To prove 
this it will be neceflary to quote the 
foUowing lines from the XX Vlllth 
number of the Guardian. He there 
aflwins that *• Sylvia in Taflb's 
!♦ poem enters a4orned with a gar- 

'' land 
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*' land of flowers, and views herfclF 
•* in a foUntaiii with fuch felf- 
'^ admiration^ that ihe breaks out 
** into a ipccch to the flowers on 
^* her head, and tells them, (he 
^' doth not wear them to adorn 
^* hef felft but to make them afham* 
** ed. !' In direct oppofition to 
what is dius confidently aflferted' I 
will maintain, that Sylvia in Taflb'^ 
poem, fb far from making the a«- 
bovc-mentioried fpeech to the flow- 
ers on her head, doth not mstke any 
fpeech whatever to them. And iot 
die truth of what I thus pofitively 
infifl upon I refer the Italian reader 
to the Aminta itfelf. The paflage, 
on which thisfalfe and miflaken cri-^ 
tidifm is founded, is the following 
fj)eech of Daphncr 


Ora per diitt il vero, nan mi rifolva, 
St Silvia « fiftipliccua, come pare 


Allc 
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AUe paiolcy agli ?$& : iervidi ua fcgao 

Che me ne mette in dubbio. lo la tEOv# * 

La preflb la Cittade in quei gran prati 

Ove fra ftagni giace an Ifoletta, 

Sovra efla un lago limpido, etranquillo^. 

Tutta pendente in atto> che pana 

Vagheggiar fe medefina) e infieme infiem^ • 

Chieder configUo alPacqae^ in qual maniera ^ 

Difpor dovefle in fu la frontei crinv 

E fovra i crini il velo, e fovra*I velo 

I fior ohe tenea in grembo, e fpe^ ipeflb ' 

Or preadevn un liguftro, or imarolat 

£ i'accoftava al bel candido collo> 

Alle guancie vermiglie^ e de' colori 

Tea paragone i e poi, fi come Ueta 

Delia victoria, lamp^ggiava un rifo» ^ 

Che f^eaj che dicefie : lo pur vi vineo^ 

Ne porto voi per orn^nento ttAot ^j 

Ma porto voi fol per vergogna voftra ; 

Ferche fi veggia quanto mi cedete* 

Let US obferve therefore thatDaphne^ 

when fhe found Sylvia leaning over 

this clear lake, lays only, that ihc 

feemed to be admiring herfelf, that 

upott 
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Upon approaching the privet and 

the rofe to her neck and cheeky fho 

ibiiled, ^ndjeemed to fay» ^t (he 

did not wear them to adorn her* 

felf, but to make them afhamed* 

This ipeech really in the mouth of 

Sylvia ^ would have been abfurd j 

but the fuppoiition of this ipeech, 

f^ it is feigned by Daphne^ is ex« 

tremely natural and juft $ for their 

charaAers are diametrically oppofitew 

Sylvia is artlefs and innocent, Da« 

phne is an antiquated coquette, 

and experimentally veried in all 

the myfteries of love. Daphne, 

like the reft of the world, judgc$ 

of others by herfelf ; bad fhe beej> 

In Sylvia's fituation it is to be pre^* 

iumed (be might have made the 

very fpeech (he fuppofes Sylvia tq 

have done : and TbjSo has hereio 

given us a trait of her chara£ter> that 

has 
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kas eicaped the dbiervacion of the 
critic : but it is no wonder that he 
was infenfible to the finer flrokes of 
a poet, whom he has fo grofsly 
and partially mifreprcfented. Thus 
to convince us that Taffo ought to 
be excluded from the dafs of pafto- 
ral poets, he has chofen to produce 
what he calls an example of his falie 
tafte ; but which example doth not 
in fad exift, nor is the author of 
the papers on paftoral poetry in 
the Guardian the only one who has 
ewifured Taflb for this non-e3tiitin|; 
abfurdity. Mr. Jofeph Warton 
has adopted the iame fentiment, and 
truftihg to the authori^ of this 
miftaken critic, has been guilty of 
double injuftice to the poet, fir(^ 
in condemning him for a fault of 
which he is not. guilty, and fecond^ 
ly in omitting to read the pailage 

in 
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in queftion^ and in trufting to the 
ailertton of another perfbn in an 
inftance^ whetein fame and repu« 
tation were at ftake. This may 
fenre as a ftriking proof of the im- 
propriety of reafoning and conclud- 
ing by precedent, as Mr. Pope 
terms it ; for it is extremely pro- 
bable that critics,^ who aA thus 
inconfiderately, will iboner or later 
have fufficient caufe of fhame and 
regret, when it appears that they 
have been induced . 


To own ftale nonfenfe which they ne*er invent. 

Pope^s.Effiiy on Criticifm* 


It is evident from Daphne's account 
that Sylvia did view hcrfelf in the 
kke, but nothing further can be 
averted : nor is there any impro- 
priety or any thiijg inconfiftent 

P with 
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with rural fimpUcity in fuch aa ac* 
tion. Do we not read in Theocritus 
that even the monfter Polypheme 
viewed liimfelf in the fea ; and does 
not Virgil's Corydon confult tlie 
lame nurrour ? Thus much how« 
ever may be iaid in preference of 
Tafib to Virgil himielf in this in* 
fiance, firft^ that a mirrour feems 
siore fuited to the charader oS a 
woman^ than of a m»i $, and k-- 
condtyi that to thoie, who are^ fu.p« 
pofed to follow rural occupatiimSp 
and the tending on fheep, a lake 
feem^ to prefent itfblf more ob« 
vioufly and naturally than the iea«. 
The truth is, as the learned and 
ingenious Dr» Hurd ob&rves *^ that 
Virgil's wonderful judgnacnt for 
once deferted him, or he might 
have retained the fentiment of The« 

ocritU9 

* Vide Letter on the Marks of Imitatioiu 
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ocritus . wkh a flight change ia the 
applicatton. 

But allowing that the language 
and ientunents in the Aoiinta were 
too refined for common pzAortl, yet 
no objedtion to it could be raifed 
on that account, untill the author 
of the papers on paftoral poetry had 
rejeded the prologue to it : ad- 
mitting that, the piece cannot eafily 
be more perfeA than it is. But 
of this he takes no notice, perhaps 

4 

lie Jcnew not that there was a pro- 
logue to it. It k thus however that 
the god of love, who fpeaks it, dc^ 
livers himfelf : 


• 


Queftc fel ve oggi ra^onar d'amore 
'S* udranno in nuova guifa : e ben parraiB ' 
Che la miA Deita iia qui prefente 
In ft mcdcfma, e non ne fuoi roiniAri. 

P 2 Sf ircr© 
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Spirero aobil fenfi a^ rozzi petti \ 
Raddolciro delle lor lingue U fuono j^ 
Perche ovunque io mi fia, io iono amore i 
Ne* paftori non men^ che negli eroi ; 
£ la difuguaglianza de^ foggett^ 
Come a me piace, agguaglio : e quefta e pure 
Suprema gloria> e j;ran miracol mio^ 
Render fimili alle piu dotte cecre. 
Le ruftiche fampogne. 

By this prologue it fcems as if Taflb 
was aware^ that the defign of his 
poem might be miflaken, and that 
he ihould not efcape the attacks of 
envy and detra^on. He has there* 
fore given to the god of love thofe 
powers, which, if the deity is once- 
admitted, muft be acknowledged 
to be inherent in him, in order to 
obviate and remove all the ihalbw 
objeftions, that the nibbling wits 
of future ages might raife againft 
him« If indeed the critic had been 

candid 
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cancHd and impartial he would have 
made a diftindion^ which he has 
omitted to do; I mean a diilindtion 
between paftoral eclogue, and a paf- 
toral play. The former is the 
invention of the antients, which 
they wrought to fuch perfedUon, 
that no modern has an excufe from 
deviating from their footfleps : the 
latter is the invention of the modo-n 
Italians, which does them honour, 
.and in which, as the genuine and 
original authors, they had a right 
to pf efcribe to themfelves what laws 
they thought proper. And why 
ihould we require the fame rules to 
be obferved in diftihd: fpecies of 
poetry ? Might we not with as much 
reafon infift, than an epic poem and 
a tragedy fhould be regulated by the 
fame laws ? For the fubjed and cha- 
raflers in both may be the fame, 

P 3 but 
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but the manner in which they are 
to be treated is eflentially difFerent* 
N<}twithftanding the joint cenfares 
of Boileau and his Englifh ad-^ 

herents, it would i>e no difficult 

» 

matter to provei that there are more 
indances of the beauty of ientimeilt 
and fiiiiplicity in the works of Taflb> 
than in any other poet (the antients 
excepted) they could have produced 
to confront with him. But if 
faftidipus critics are fo highly of- 
fended with a few conceits and in- 
accuracies of ftyle in Taflb, what 
muft be their fentiments on the 
paftorals of Mr. Pope, for his errors 
are of a much groffcr kind ? His 
(hepherds have the nanles of anti- 
quity indeed, yet he places them 
in England, where they talk in the 
fame breath of Waller, Granville, 
Venus and Idalia, Diana and Cyn* 

thus. 
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thus^ &c ^. In his iecond pafloral 
the fhepherd's boy addrdles him- 
felf to the mufes in the following 
manner : 

Where ftniy ye, mufes, in what lawn or ^rove^ 
While your Alexis pines in hoplefs love ? 
Ift tboTe fair iields where iacred liis glides^ 
Or elfe where C<un his winding vales divides? 

I am afraid this fhepherd's boy will 
be found to be but a bad geogra- 
pher, for I confefs I know of no 
winding vale that C^am divides^ 
unlefs a continued flat and fen me* 
fit fuch an appellation. A few 
lines afterwards he fays. 

And yet my numbers pleafe the rural throng. 
Rough faytrs dance, and Pan applauds the 
fong* 

P 4 Now' 

» Vide Paftoral I. 
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Now it would be no eafy matter to 
conceive how it happened that thefe 
cloven-footed deities (hould dance 
on the banks of the Thames^ for 
there the icene of this paftoral is 
placed. Far be it from me to wifh 
that thefe elegant poems ihould be 
reje&ed ; at the fame time it is cer- 
tain that they are much -more faulty 
and inconfiflent than the Aminta of 
Taflb ; but whilft I am fenfible of 
their defeats, I cannot be blind to 
their beauties. If they are not 
paftorals, they are, as Mr* Pope 
himfelf fays, fome thing better*. But 
the Aminta of Taflb is no chance 
dialogue of two fhcpherds, it is no 
paftoral eclogue, it never was meant 
for fuch ; and confequently, as a 
new {pedes of poetry, it is not fub- 
jeft to the rules of paftoral eclogues, 

but 

^ Vide Guardian, No. XL, 
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but it is governed by its own, likoK 
the hiilorical plays of Shakeipear; 
to which, as of an original and pe- 
culiar kind, we are no more to apply 
the laws of the Stagyrite, than of 
the Grand Signor. Thus much for 
the Aminta of Taffo* Let us now 
fee if among the Clinquant, as the 
French drawcanfir terms it, of the 
Gierufalemme Liberata^ we cannot 
difcover fome genuine and native 
gold. We will, if the reader be 
not f^tled at the propofal, begin 
with the devil, Vrho is thus def^ 
cribed. 

Orrida maefta nel fero aQ)etto 

Tcrrorc accrefce e piu fuperbo il rcndc, 

Rofleggian gli occhi, e di veneno infetto. 

Come infaufta cometa, il guardo fplehde. 

Gli involve il mento, e lu I'irfuto petto 

Ifpida e folta k gran barba icende : 

£ in guifa di voragine profonda 

S'apre la bocca d'atro fangue immonda* 

Quar 
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Qual' i fumi fuIAirei, einfiammati 

Efcon di Moiigibelloy el puzzo, e'l tubno | 

Tal de la fera bocca i ncgri fiati. 

Tale il fetore^ e le faville fono* 

Mentre ei parlava^ Cerbero i latrati 

Rtprefie, e Y Idra fi fe muta al fuono : 

ReAo Cocito, e ne tremar gli Abiffi* 

Thefe lines alone arc fufficient to 
prove that the Italian language has 
energy and powers equal to the 
boldeil and mod fublime unages. 
Let this defcription, and the fpeech 
that follows it, be compared with 
the defcription of Satan, and his 
fpeech, in the Paradife Loft of Mil- 
ton, who has imitated the Italian 
poet it this as well as in many o* 
ther inftances i let impartiality hold 
the fcales, and then fee if diey wiU 
not preponderate on the fide of 
Taflb. The idea of the above paf- 

fage 
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fage is certainly taken from ClaiP» 
dian * by Taffo, neverthelefs he 
has made it his own by throwing 
in fomc new and fublime thoughts, 
which give to it an air of original 
greatnefs. 

After being prefented with a pic- 
ture of fo much majeftic horror, 
we are ftricken with another of a 
more engaging nature ; and of fo dif- • 
ferent a kind, that we can hardly 
conceive it pofTible, that it ihould 
have been drawn by the fame pencils* 
The inimitable defcription of Ar- 

mida is what I allude to. 

« 

Argo non mai, non vide Cipro o Delo 
D'abitp 6 di belta forme si care. 
D'auro ha la chioma, « or dal bi?nco velo 
Traluce involto, or dilboperea^ppare. 
Cos! quar or fi raflerena il cielo^ 
Or da Candida nube il fol trafpare ; 


/ 


* Dc Raptu Profcrpinae, lib. i. 


Oi 
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Or^a la nube ufcendo, i rajggi intornd 
Ftu chiari ipiega^ t ne raddoppia il giorno. 

Fa nove crefpc Taura al crin difciolto, 
Che lutura per fe rincrefpa in onde ; 
Staffi Tavaro fguardo in fe raccolto, 
£ i tefori d'amor, e i fuoi nafconde. 
Do!ce color di rofe in quel bel volto 
Fra I'avorio ii fparge e fi confonde : 
Ma nella bocca ond' efce aura amoro(a 
Sola cofleggia^ e femplice la rola. 

Moilra il bel petto le fue nevi ignude, 
Ohde il focod'amorfi nutre e defla. 
Parte appar de le mamme acerbe e crude^ 
Parte altrui ne ricopre invida vefki : 
InTidft^ ma s'a gli occhi il varco chiude, 
L'amorofo penfler gia non arrefta ; 
Cbe non ben pago di bellezza efterna^ 
Ne gli occult! fecreti anco s'interiiA* 

V 

It would puzzle the critics, who arc 
io fevere in their anixnadveriions 
on the Italians, to produce a paiTage 
on a fimilar fubjedl from any au- 

- thor. 


J 
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dior, antient or modern^ equal to 
the foregoing one. The laft flanza 
may pofiibly be objected to by 
ibme^ and the colouring deemed 
too glowing and inflamatory; but 
be it remembered^ that it is of Ar-- 
mida diat TafTo fpeaks, the iludied 
negligence of drefs will then h6 
found highly charaderiftic, and 
the defcription truly beautifuL But 
it is not only in the defcription of 
Armida's perfon that Taflb is 
fo excellent^ her whole charader 
is drawn in the fame mailerly 
ftyle^ her every adion^ iter every 
look is fo happily delineated^ that 
flie is on all occafions 

-Q paLvMf o tzcciZf o fi raffetti, o rida^ 
. Cara e lempre dolciffima omicida. 

Bracciolini Scherno degli Dei. CaiL vui. 

Indeed 
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Indeed dbronghouttJie Qierii&leamie 
Liberata there is . a wonda:fiil dif*« 
tiri<5tion of charaders, which are 
kept up withont varying from tbem<« 
lelves from the beginning to die 
end of the poem* Hoouav. irho 
wrote for the Greeks^ has nererdae-' 
,' lefs rendered Priam an objeft of pt^ 
and compailion : Taflb, who wiote 
for the Chriftians, has phced thdf 
enemy Aladin in an odious light* 
This is a well-contrived artifice^ 
without which it is prdbaUe the 
reader might have been indined to 
take pa<{ with the MabooBettH 
chiefs and to have looked upon the 
Crufaders as a crew of^lawk& 
banditti, and the murderers of a 
venerable old monarch whd nei^ 
ther by moleflation nor infkk had 
given them rcafoi^ to take arms 
againil him. In this one inftai^ce 

may 
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may it not be ^id, widumt giving 
ofiencc to l3bt admirers of whatever 
is antient, that Taffi> has excelled 
evcai Homer him&lf ? 

It is a remark made by Mr. Jo« 
feph Warton in his obibrvations on 
Virgil, that in his iEneid he never 
loies fight of his hero, and that ia 
lHat point Taifo has committed a gla^ 
nng miilake, by making Rinalda 
perform all the moft difficult and 
ihining aftions, whilft Godfrey, 
who is called die hero of the piece, 
executes no one thing worthy notice* 
How far this obfcrvation of Mr, 
Warton's may be true as it relates 
to Virgil, is not to my prefent pur^ 
pofe to enquire; with r^ard to 
TaiTo it is unqueftionably falie« 
Godfrey, it is true, is the leader and 
commander Qf the Crufaders, as 

Agamemnon 


^ 
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Agamemnon was of the Grecians^ 
but Agamemnon was not the hero 
of the Iliads nor is Godfrey the 
hero of Taflb's pbeni ; if, by the 
word hero, the critic means a per- 
ion remarkable for inilitary prowefs 
only* In the Iliad it is Achilles 
who performs the greateft fe^ts of 
valour ; in the Gierufalemm'e Li- 
berata it is Rinaldo who is moft 
conlpicuous for military atchieve- 
ments. Even in the firft book 
Tafib defcribes him as fup6rior to 
the reft of the CruAdeirs in the fol- 
lowing moft beautiild lines. 

« » 

Ma ii fanciullo Rinaldo e fovra qucfti, 
£ (bvra quantt in moftra eran condutti : 
Dolcemente feroce alzar vedreiti : ^ 
La regal fronte, e in lui mirar fol tutti j 
L* eta precoffe e la fperanza ; e prefti 
Pareano i fior quando n' ufciro t frutti ; 
Se'l miri fulminar ne Tarme avvolto, 
Marte lo fiimi \ Amori fe fcopre il voko. 

And 
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And in the fourteenth canto God- 
frey is thus admoniihed by Ugone 
in a vifion to recall Rinaldo. 

Perche fe Talta providenza elefTe 
Te de rimprefa fommo capitano ; 
Defiin6 inlieme> ch'egli efler doveiTc 
De' tuoi configli efecutor foprano« 
A te le prime pani^ alui conceile 
Son le feconde j tu fei capo^ ei xnano 
Di quefto campo : e foftener fua vece 
Altri noil puote, e farlo a te non Icce. 

Thus we find Rinaldo deftined by 
providence to be the executor of the 
mod: hazardous and glorious inter-^ 
prizes^ in which Godfrey is exprefs- 
ly forbidden to engage. Becaufe i£<* 
neas happens to be the commander 
and hero of the piece at the fame 
time, it does not follow that Ho« 
mer and Tafib are to blame for not 
having observed the fame rule. On 

Q^ the 


\ 
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the GOivtrary it may be qucflioneif/ 
if Virgil ha^ not b^en gwilty ef aa 
error in exposing ) the per fon oi 
jffiineas on fo many occafions ; for 
it is the duty of a wife and prudent 
general to avoid all unncceffary 
dangers: ; eorifcious as he ought to 
be, that on his life and fafety de- 
pend the fate a^d fortunes of hit 
followers. It wa^ beywid all dciubl 
the intention of Tallb to make Ri- 
naldo the moft illuftrious and fhin- 
ing military chara^er^ a^ a com*' 
pliment to his great patron Al|^ohfb 
duke of Ferrara, whofe lineage h< 
derives from Rinaldo *^ 

Mr* Warton to corroborate hif 
aifertion that Godfrey, who i% called 
the hero of the piece, perfornM lid 
one thing worthy notice^ tells tt8> 

that 

• Vide^Canto xvii. 


r^ 


that it is Rinaldo who kills all Ac 
principal kader? of the enemy • but 
iii this point likewife Mr. Wartori 
is miftdten> for En^ireno the leader 
and commander ^ of the Egyptians 
falls by the hand of Godfrey *, 
and not of Rinaldo. And that he 
was one of the fchief ehatafters a- 
mong the enemy plainly appears 
^•om the weighty command, with 
which he was entrufted, and from 
the authority of Tafib himfclf, who 
calls htm: 


E duce ittfieme e csmiicr fopcaai^ 

Per cor, per jfeaila^ 4 per vMer ii ^mihi. . 

Canto xvii. 

« 

H^ Mr. Warton perufed the A- 
mintaj he never could have cen- 
fured Taflb for an aWurdity that 
does not exifl in the Aminta : had 

. Q^z .. h« 

« VWe-CanKr xx. 
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he perufed the Gkrufalemme Li* 
berata^ he coiild not have maintained 
that ali the leaders of the enemy 
fell by the hand of Rinaldo. But 
in condemning the Aminta he 
trufted to the authority of ano^eri 
and feems determined to do the 
fame injuftice to the Jerafalem ; . 
for the ailertion abovementioned is 
borrowed from Mambrun,* a French 
Jefuit and author of feveral poems 
in imitation of Virgil. So that 
inftead of delivering his own ien<^ 
timentSy he. has retailed the opinions 
of two critics, and unfortunately 
has been deceived by both. 

If the ciafGcal reader is pleaied 
with the epifode of Nifus and Eu- 
ryalus in Virgil, will not the honcft 

toves 

^ Vide Mambnitt Blflert.. Pcripatct. de 

Poem. Epic* 
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loves of Gildippie and Odoardo 
equally intereft him ? Will he not 
be equally afFeAed by the fates of 
that brave, conflant, but hapleft 
pair? Nb objeftion can be made 
to a Woman thus fighting by' the 
fide of her hufband } for that there 
were in thofe days female warriors 
is a circumftance as much to be 
depended on, as any other hiftorical 
fad: befides 

Ne le fpuole d' Amor cfae non s'aprende f 

Canto k 

An ordinary poet would have 
thought he had given fufficient 
dignity to the charadler of a ^no- 
narch by con^paring him to Jupiter, 
as reprefented by any famous paihter 
or ftatuary of antiquity; not fo 
does Tafib reft fatisfied, for after 

r 

0^3 ' dcfcribing 
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does a6t £mply fay, . . 

Apelle forfc, o' Fi4ia in td foml^&NxtQ 
Giov^ foimoy . 

but adds, 

ma gloy^ alitor tonante. 

C^ntoxvH. 

• • • ■■ 

And 4!bius by n flrake*^ the g^ 
nuine fublime, to the f»<fturc «J 
grandeur and majefty, he joins in 
the fbongeft colours the idea df 
creating reverence and fear ; and at 
the fame time points out a dif- 
tingui&lng mark of liic <}harra<a:er 
he ckfcribes. This is not the <yidf 
inftance in which Taiflb (if I may 
be alldwed the exprcfEon) rifes up* 
on -us i^expcflediy ; I could pro* 
duce fev«^l othtr feKamples, but 
AaU content myfelf with one msxtc^ 
' . it 


4eath ofhis page; 

^ in atto fi gentil Ungulr tremanti 
^ Gli Qcchi, e caderfu'l tergo il collo mira; 
Cosi vago h il pallore, e da' iembianti 
Di morte una pieta si dolce fpira 3 
Ch' a^mmolli il cor, che fudurmarmaavantiy 
£'1 pianto fcaturi di mezzo a 1' ira. 

JJere the reader would probably 
expert the conclufion, but how 
agreeably is he difappointed by the 
. two fubfecjuent lines ; 

Tu piangt SoKmnn ? <u <rhe diftrutto 
^iiafti U reg^notuQ col AigUo ^faLutto i 

Canto ix* 

The fimiiies of Taflb (a point « 
which moft poets fail) are in ge-? 
neral well chofen, adapted to the 
occafion, and highly finiflied/ The 
fQllQwing niay with jufldce be in»- 

0^4 eluded 
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eluded in the number of fu^h as 
bave great merit. 

Cos! Icendendo dal natio fuo monte 
Non empie umile il P6 Tangufta fponda ; 
Ma fimpre pii^ quanto e piu lunge al fontCi 
Di nove forze infuperbito abbonda ; 
Sovra i rotti confini alza la fronte 
Di tauro, e yincitor d'liitorno inonda i 
£ con piu corna Adria refpinge ; e pare 
Che ^uerra port! e Aon tributo al mare. 

Canto ix« 

I have fele<5led thi$ fimile becaufe it 
is evident that Taflb had in view 
Virgil's defcription of the Po in his 
fourth Georgia : but how far 
inferior is the idea conveyed in the 
following lines ; 

£t gemina auratus taurino comiia vo]tu 
Efidanus | ^uo non alius per pinguia cults^ 
In mare purpureum viQl^ntldr effluit aipnis. . 

to that of its feeming to carry war 
and not tribute to the fea> as fug- 

geftcd 
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gefled by the Italian poet. The 
figure is certainly of the boldeft 
kind, but perfectly charaderiftic of 
the violence and impetuoii^ of the 
river defcribed : and I defy any one 
to read the fourth line, I mean to 
read it with propriety, and not ex- 
prefs the increafe and fwelling of 
the waters. Not that I would chujfe 
to build Taflb's reputation on fome 
beautiful copies, or even improve-^ 
]:nents on the antients 3 he has laid 
the foundation of it on a much more 
iblid bails than that of fervile inu** 
tation, on genuine invention ; on 
fidions, authorifed and fupported 
by the Gothic fyfteni ; which feemr 
far more capable, than all the fa^ 
bles of pagahifm, of inlpiring that 
cnthufiaflic fire, which is the very 
foul of poetry. Magicians and 
enchanters, as f<;igned by the poets, 

were 


k 


rj 
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were but mere men, tho' fuppoied in 
pertain inftances to have the power 
di direifting and controoling the 
operations c^ nature ; and as mudi 
Iblenmity, dignity^ and uniformity 
of conduA iias been attributed to 
them, as was confiftent with their 
'charai(fiers« But where Hiall we lind 
the poet, who has done Juftice to 
the majefty of the gods ? Even the 
fublime Homer has failed in this 
point ; for whilft he exalts the be-? 
dGiegcrs of Troy into gods, he finks 
the gods into men. Nay, in one re- 
ifped he renders them inferior to men j, 
for they can by death put an end to 
their affliftions, but whilft hercT 
prefents his deities wounded or in 
tears, and liable to the pafiions, 
nccidents and misfortunes, common 
to mankind, he has not made their 

live* 


/^ 


lives only, but their fufferings^ 
eternal*. 

By the potent wand ojT magic the 
poet is enabled to condu6l us into 
regions unexplored before, to prc- 
fcnt us with icenes 2§ yet unviewetJi 
pxd to call forth at will a new 
creation to ftrifce us with pleafuf:^ 
md aftoni{hfn§nt* Does he wijQ^ 
Jo excite fear ? . Pierce demons aa4 
2»alignant fpirits pofleft themfelvci 
ef the foreft J, whilft earthquakes 
and thunder add to ^e horror of 
their hideous forms. Would hf 
infpire pity ? And can he not evoke 
fighs and lamentations even from 
inanimate beings § ? Armed widi 
all the wonder-working powei^ 
of magic what is Ifmeno not able 
to effea ? 

Ifmen, 

♦ Vide Longln. de fublimitate. Ed. Pearce, 
fed. ix. % Canto xiii. § Canto xiii« 
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IBnenf cbe trar di fotto a i chiufi marmi 
Puo corpo eftinto, e far che fpiri e fenta : 
irmen» ch^ al fuoa de' mormoranti carmi 
Fin ne la reggia fua Pluto fpaventa. 

Canto !!• 

"Who can climb the mountain with 
Carlo and Ubaldo amidft fuch a 
variety of horrid monfters, and un- 
couth ihapes, without difmay and 
trembling ; or who penetrate with 
them into the garden of the enchan- 
trefs Armida without wonder and 
delight; that garden^ in which te* 
them> 

Acque ftagnanti, mobili criftalli, 

Fior vari, e varie piante, erbe diverfc) 

Apricbe collinette, ombrofe valli, 

Selve e fpelonche in una vifta ofFerfe : 

£ quel che '1 bello e'<caro accrefce aTopr^ 

L'artri 9be totto fa, nulla fi fcopre. 

Canto icvi, 

Notwithftanding 
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Notwlthftanding Taflby in allotting 
the command to one. and the 
principal execution to another^ has 
in this i^ipe(fl chofen to imitate 
Homer in preference to Virgil, yet 
he bears upon the whole a much 
greater refemblance to the Roman 
than to the Grecian poet ; particu^ 
larly in the pathos and fentimental 
turn, that prevails throughout the 
Jerufalem, ^And few there are^^ 1 
am perfuaded, who read with fen- 
iibility, that are not ready to allow, 
that Virgil is far more plealing thaa 
Homer. Many a perfbn will be 
iatisfied with a careful and attentive 
perufal of the Iliad : but there is 
that in the iEneid and the Jerufa* 
lem, which renders it difHcuIt to 

V 

the reader to lay them aiide : there 
is that fafcinating power which 
allufes and engages the mind by 

^me 
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§jmt &cret. and invifible chsKm^ 
thsit fleals upon and captivatds tfc^ 
afic(^onK I and that n)^& us wi^ 
able to ifefign^ what we held £i 
dcar^ without hefitation and regret. 
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I. VnRHE VOUNG GENTLEMAIf 
1 and LADY'S PHILOSOPHY; 
or a Comprehpnfive Survey of the Works of Natortf 
and Alt ; bdng a complete Syftem of the NewtOQia» 
Philoibphy, digefted in the meft entertaining and fa-*^ 
miliar Method, and particularly defigned for the Uie 
ef Young Ladies and Gentlemen. Two Vol. 8va« 
By B. Martin. Illuftrated with fifty. two Copper* 
Plate Prints, elegantly Engraved^ Price 1 2 s^ bound, 

IL The THEORY of AGREEABLE 
SENSATIONS. In which the Laws ob- 
ferved by Nature in the Difb-ibution of Pleafure, art 
invelHgated, and the Principles of Natural The- 
ology and Moral Philofophy are eftabllfiied. Includ- 
ing likewife, relative to the fame Subje^l, A DiiTerta* 
tion on Harmony of Style. Price 2 s. 6d. fewed* 

IIL The NEW PEERAGE; or Prefent 
State of the Eng/i/h, Scotch, and Iri/Sif Nobiligr^ 
The fecond Edition^ with great Corredions a»d 
Additions, and the Arms elegantly Engraved. 3 VoIk 
Price 1 5 8. bound « 

IV. A DISSERTATION on OieUfe of 
SEA-WATER, by R. Russ>ell, M. D. with 
particular Cafes : Alfo an Account of the Virtuei 
'^ and Ufe of all the Mineral Wattrt in Great Btitaem | 
and of the Pyrm<mt, Spa, and Seitscer Waters. Ths 
fifth Edition. Price 6 s. bound. 

MINERAL WATERS. 

PvRMONT; Spa Watbr» from thel^ouifoN Spring ; 
and S^LTZ£R ; are Imported in their utmoft Per- 
fe^on, by W.Owen, at the Original Mime^ 
RAL Water Warehouse, No. XI, betweeji 
the Temple Gates, Fleet-Street : 

WHO refpedlfiiUy acquaints the No a i lit y,^ 
GekI-ry, and Faculty, that the Waters of 
his Importation are filkd during th; lineft Seafons 


enljT, and fecured vvitb all peiTible Care, th fuck 
Manner as mod effeduall to preferve their Mineral 
Sfirif, and MeMtinalJf^irtues> 

It is a very neoelTary Caatipn to inforni the Public, 
thatj^wri^Kf Waters, have been^ andjthere is too much 
Reafon to believe^ ftill continue to be, fpeciottfly 
fnbftitoted at a low Price, in the room of the Genuine} 
aPrai£ticemanifeftly dangerous to Health, and which 
was a ferious Matter of Complaint in the Time of Dr« 
Mead, who coniidered the Genuinenefs of thefe Mine- 
tal Waters to be & important a Concern, that he found it 
expedient to give my PredeceiTor, Mr. Eyre, aCeitifi- 
tate,iigned by himfelf and the College of Phyficians, 
in order to caution their Patients and the Public again ft 
the Impofition of /furious Waters ; which Certificate 
now remains in my ^FofleiTion. For thefe Reafons 
I was induced to take a Journey abroad, as well to 
eftabliih a refpe6lable Correfpondence, as to im- 
prove the Method before in Ufe of filling theie 
Waters; which are fent over to me only^ under the im- 
mediate Infpedtion of Gentlemen, refident upon the 
Spot, whofe Care and Fidelity are unqueflionable, 
and from which I prefume to flatter myfelf that the 
Waters of my Importation ^e not inferior to thofe 
at the Fountain Head. 

In order to present Impbiitions, I take the Li- 
berty to req^neft, that thofe who are fo kind as to 
favour me with their Commands, will give ib'i^ 
Olden for a Bill and Receipt, iigned by 

^hiir obligtd and nofi ohedient Servant ^ 

W. OWEN. 

N. R» 'iatbt Briftol, CMtfnham, Scariorcstg^, 
Ttlhury^ Ma/vem, Nevil Holt, ,WiltJhire Hc/t, and 
Other Engliih Waters, arrive confiantly jfrefli ; feve- 
jral of &em tvery Week by Land-Carriage. 

^^* Tar-Watef made according to Bifliop 9«rf- 
Jkfs Direaions, and Sea- Water in iu |itmoft Poiitjr^ 
ukta up feveral Leagues at _Sea« 
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